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EDITORIALS 


E wish it were possible to persuade the 
United States Senate to use these valu- 
able weeks in the real business of national 
legislation. Compare the actual discus- 
sions of recent days in Washington with the fol- 
lowing matters of great concern to the world sent 
across to us, upon request, by the editor of British 
Foreign Affairs, E. D. Morel: 


America can best help to save the world from 
further catastrophe by initiating, or cooperating 
with Great Britain in suggesting a world ‘confer- 
ence for the purpose of: 

i. Enabling the German people to resume a 
national life free from external hiterference, and 
to recover financially and economically. 

2. Securing a wide measure of disarmament 
among all the nations in every branch of war or- 
ganization. 

3. Abolishing the private manufacture of arma- 
ments. 

4. Establishing a scientific 
world’s raw materials in order to prevent imper- 
ialist economies, especially in particularly weak or 
uncivilized communities. 

5. Creating, either through the existing League 
of Nations, strengthened and reformed, or through 
some other medium, an international mechanism 
designed to be a substitution for the institution of 
war; and to examine with impartiality the eco- 
nomic, political and racial problems of all states 
with a view to providing for their respective needs 
without their being driven to war in the attempt to 
secure them. 

6. Recognizing Russia. 

7. Ensuring the neutralization, on some such 
plans as those laid down in “Africa and the Peace 
of Europe,” and in “The Black Man’s Burden,” of 
the greater part of Africa, including also the 
tropical regions; and abolishing the militarization 


of Africa. 





rationing of the 


Labor Rule in Great Britain 


ABOR rule in Great Britain is “a feather in 
the wind” to American students. It sug- 
gests that currents of political thought 
control economic law, and social ethics are 

beginning to drive in a new direction. Property 

for power—the basis of aristocracy and privilege 

—has lost its first real skirmish with the principle 

of property for use and social construction. Na- 

tional imperialism, autocratic control of industry 
by capital, private exploitation of natural re- 
sources, production of luxuries for a leisure 
minority—in fact, the very structure and motive 
of capitalistic society are challenged by the poli- 
cles of these quiet men in the leadership of the 
Labor Party now reluctantly become the govern- 





ment. It is not a movement of class selfishness. 
It is a movement of ideals—and primarily be- 
cause of the leadership of earnest Christian men 
like MacDonald and Henderson—a movement of 
Christian ideals. It is also a movement of in- 
telligence. 

For a generation the Workers’ Education As- 
sociation, through its tutorial classes and its Rus- 
kin College at Oxford, has been appropriating 
into the national and local life of the labor move- 
ment the very best that the universities have had 
to offer. R. H. Tawney, the Webbs, Arthur 
Greenwood and G. D. H. Cole today are typical of 
the scores of English intelligensia who are not 
simply advisors to but a living part of the British 
Labor Movement. 

The nib of the question for American students 
is this: Are we attempting to understand and to 
bring our education and our ideals to the solu- 
tion of our own labor problem in the United 
States? The attitude of many schools of busi- 
ness administration which have grown so rapidly 
in enrollment since 1919, give an almost uni- 
formly discouraging answer. Encouragement 
does come, however, as we see the keen interest 
of students from all sections of the country in 
the industrial discussions at and since Indianapo- 
lis. Likewise, a ray of light breaks in the slowly 
growing number of college graduates who in the 
spirit of the Christian pioneer are casting their 
lot with the workers. Of great promise, too, are 
the programs of such colleges as Wellesley and 
Dartmouth in effecting a liaison of mutual help- 
fulness between hand and brain workers. 

Currents are shifting. “A feather in the wind.” 
Will the rank and file of American colleges see it? 


The Discipline of Prayer 

“In the corporate life of the college Association it 
seemed to me that there was very little rigorous thinking, 
very little study of religious truth and, above all, very 
little te prayer, either corporate or individual.” 
ong Gray was able to visit only twen- 
ty Associations. He found some groups 
and a few individuals who were setting 
themselves resolutely to the achievement 
of spiritual power. The rest took religion as a 
matter of course—a matter of attending chapel 
and “saying prayers.” It might be a wholesome 
exercise if every reader would ask: Would he 
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have been more encouraged, or less, if it had been 
our Association which he visited; if he had be- 
come acquainted with me? 

If we are not really learning to pray is it not 
because we have somehow a deep-cutting—or 
more often a deadening—doubt whether it is real 
and worth-while? Men put themselves under dis- 
cipline for ends which they desire. The hurdler, 
in order to be fit in body and chastened in form 
for arace. The teacher because he longs to share 
with others what he has glimpsed of Truth. Have 
we failed to see the great ends of prayer? Have 
we failed to understand its indispensable place in 
the buttressing of a worthy and stable character, 
in furnishing the “drive” for contagious influence, 
in the achievement of spiritual power? If we 
really desire these great ends we will gladly ac- 
cept the discipline without which as a means they 
are sought in vain. 

Jesus was very sure that prayer was worth pay- 
ing prices for. You must find a place of solitude 
that silence and meditation may do their prepara- 
tory work; you must close the door upon life’s 
distractions and its dazzling, delightful wrongs; 
you must learn to find leisure moments for this 
exercise; you must put yourself as best you may 
into communion with the Unseen—‘our Father” ; 
you must put at His disposal whatever of spiritual 
forces you may possess for brotherly ministry to 
any “friend” who may come to your door at a, for 
them, dark hour. Silence; Leisure; Meditation; 
Repentance; Surrender; Spiritual Fellowship! 
We well know how hardly these are come by in, 
say, a fraternity house, or dormitory. Yet we 
hear of such men and such groups who pay such 
prices and reap the reward of spiritual achieve- 
ment. The Association was born among such 
men and its surest hope is that more and more of 
our officers and members in the quiet place and 
in corporate fellowship are resolutely entering 
into this profitable discipline. 

Youth and the Christian Associations 

RESH currents of life are flowing through 
many colleges across the land. The glory 
of “Indianapolis” was that it raised ques- 
tions as well as answered questions. 
Delegations have gone back to their institutions 
for discussion and resolution. The results are 
nineteen-twentieths good. The only people who 
are panicky are those who so far forget what the 
“university spirit” is that they are afraid to have 
students get facts on both sides of questions before 
making up their own minds. 

No one welcomes these new groups, character- 
ized by intellectual curiosity and aspiration, more 
than those who have handed along the heritage of 
the Student Association Movement from the pre- 
vious student generation. Generally speaking, it 
is a thoughtless libel to say, as a few who are 
ignorant of facts have said, that these older men 
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oppose youth having its day. Is not this the very 
thing they have prayed, worked and waited for? 
Challenge is the word which has been most often 
on their lips. They have worked with the sole 
aim of raising up men for the “future leadership 
of the Church”; in the agony of hope deferred 
they have learned that “intercessors are our pri- 
mary need.” Why have we delayed so long? Why 
have so few of us been willing to pay the price? 
The secretaries and senior committee members 
are not tottering old men, struggling to hold their 
positions. They rejoice that at last youth has 
arisen, determined for their generation worthily 
to hand on the torch. What may not now be done 
if we carry through to the proper conclusions our 
generation’s hatred of “Social and Race Preju- 
dice; Industrial Injustice; Ecclesiasticism; De- 
nominationalism; Fundamentalism Devoid of the 
Scientific Spirit; Modernism Devoid of Power 
External Authority and War?” 

The two Association Movements in their rela- 
tion to the groups which are appearing here and 
there have, let us frankly admit, the limitations 
incidental to their past and their purpose. 

A member of the National Council says he was 
for a time in a group at Indianapolis discussing 
an idealized united student movement, but when 
he got back to Oklahoma he found a flesh-and- 
blood united student movement in full operation 
—namely, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Only those who reason in 
a closet with their feet off the ground make the 
mistake of blinking this fact. The Associations 
—with upwards of 150,000 student members in a 
thousand colleges, schools and seminaries, held 
together by strands of organization and fellow- 
ship which in paucity of secretaries and economy 
of budget outmatch any other organization or 
movement which touches the colleges—actually is 
a Christian Youth Movement. Some of those who 
are so zealous to reorganize us—largely non-mem- 
bers—do not realize that their New Thought has 
two weaknesses: it is not actual thought, for it 
does not account for all the facts, especially his- 
torical facts; it is not new, for the members of the 
Association Councils have for years been working 
their way to a more effective organization of their 
valid spiritual fellowship. Observe the Council of 
Christian Associations. Some of these external 
unifiers might well listen to the advice which Wil- 
liam Hung gave to our Canadian friends: 

“The Chinese student body is rather accustomed to look 
for a solution of daily problems in that great reservoir of 
accumulated human experience—history. As I have lis- 
tened to the discussions of this conference I have missed 
historical background; I have not found much evidence of 
willingness to be benefited by past human experience 
other lands. In a discussion in China if a student said: 
‘Let us solve our entire social problem by the adoption of 
drastic economic redistribution,’ some other student would 
get up and say; ‘Have you looked into history? In the 
thirteenth century we tried Bolshevism and it did not 
work.’ ” 

Again, if we stick to our Christian Purpose the 
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Associations cannot carry all student groups with 
them. We do not keep them out; they keep them- 
selves out. The Associations may be, even more 
effectively than now, a Youth Movement without 
being the Youth Movement. As a matter of fact 
in no country today is the phrase Youth Move- 
ment anything except an abstraction; there is no 
one definite body corresponding to it. A corre- 
spondent criticises a recent conference of one of 
the youth groups here by saying it got nowhere 
because it had no standards of judgment; it had 
no goal, other than sheer “revolt”; its discussions 
did not conclude, because having no ends in view 
they kept right on past several perfectly good 
stopping places. This is not necessarily a weak- 
ness of such a group. There is probably now a 
place for some general student enterprise, perhaps 
a federation of forums or of Student Unions, 
comparable to the struggling Confederation In- 
ternationale des Etudiants in Europe. Let us 
help these groups not to exhaust themselves in 
criticism of the Associations, which, in the nature 
of the case, are set to a very definite task of fling- 
ing out on every campus the high demands of the 
Movement’s Master. Our best ultimate service to 
these other groups will come as we most faith- 
fully testify for Him. “The longing of German 
Youth Movement,” writes one of the most discern- 
ing student workers in Europe, “for a fixed ideal 
of life is growing from day to day, and I believe 
the time is not far distant when we shall be able 
to present this ideal to our young friends in the 
person of Christ.” 

After all, the Movement’s chief concern always 
has been and still is not so much to establish a 
perfected system of political democratic ma- 
chinery which includes undergraduates only, as to 
build up a fellowship of all those searching for the 
truth of God in the face of Christ. In Christ we 
find no Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor 
female, youth nor maturity. In a spirit of broad 
tolerance for the opinion and spiritual contribu- 
tion of each other the revolting ’teens may work 
together with the revolting thirties. Perhaps re- 
volt connotes something alien to our real aspira- 
tions. “I felt I had been intellectually sand- 
bagged”’ said one man, after a talk with another 
who said he felt the love of Christ made, for him, 
participation in war impossible. It is to be a 
“Revolt of Reconciliation ; an attempt to revitalize 
and respiritualize the Christian Movement. Its 
method must be the method of Jesus—reason, 
good-will and non-resistance.”’ 


One Element in a Student Movement 


HE phenomenon of a youth movement, 
whether it is faced theoretically or 
actually, is the cause of much per- 
plexity. One of its vexing problems 
centers around initiative. It appears 
in such questions as: What is initiative? How 





is it insured? Does provision for it exclude the 
contribution of experience? Who thinks of things 
first. Does it make make any difference who 
thinks first? Is there any place in a youth move- 
ment for older leadership; in a student movement 
for such a person as a secretary or advisor? If 
so, what is his function? Any adequate answer 
to this question of initiative must take into con- 
sideration the basis upon which the relationship 
of the two groups is built. 


There are clearly three basic conceptions of 
this relationship between the two groups to which 
the answers to such a series of questions become 
the index. The first conception assumes as neces- 
sary a division of the two groups into learners 
and learned; leaders and led; those who know the 
solutions of problems and those to be given the 
needed information and inspiration. In one the 
“leader,” “secretary,” “advisor” is held and holds 
himself responsible for providing the initiative, 
the ideas and the inspiration needed by the 
“learner” or “member” for the accomplishment 
of any enterprise. His is the creative mind 
whose leadership must necessarily be followed by 
the group if any achievement is reached. He is, 
therefore, sought out for his ability to function 
in this fashion. The advocates of this relation- 
ship consider that nothing really originates with 
youth; that when any impulse is traced to its 
source it is found to have been suggested by some 
older person. Students may show marked evi- 
dences of originality in the carrying out of an 
idea, but the initiative for their action must have 
come from some older source. Youth’s conscious- 
ness of itself, therefore, is merely that self-con- 
sciousness which is characteristic of a stage of 
mental or spiritual development, but it holds in 
its manifestation nothing essentially or intrinsic- 
ally creative. To talk of initiative as inherent in 
and a necessary accompaniment of youth is mere- 
ly to be blind to the factors out of which initiative 
really grows. 

In the second conception of this relationship all 
the same assumptions and the arguments can be 
used with the groups exactly reversed. In this 
reversal all the initiative, ideas and inspiration 
necessary for the functioning of the youth group 
in society is held to arise from within itself. 
Creative impulses and ideas are intrinsic to this 
group and the presence of age is more likely to 
hinder than to call forth its contribution. A stu- 
dent movement on this basis is considered as 
strictly undergraduate. Experience must, there- 
fore, be excluded from the youth group or at least 
its contribution must be effectively guarded; it is 
now experience that must hesitate to make sug- 
gestions—that must fear least it be presuming in 
realms it is not expected to understand, that must 
await the direction of those who make the de- 
cisions. 








A third conception is that relationship built on 
either of these as alternatives unnecessarily sac- 
rifices values that ought to be conserved. On this 
basis it is as untrue to say that ideas originate 
only with one group as it is to say that they orig- 
inate only in the other. To say that the logic of 
youth is always right is as untenable as to hold 
that the inhibitions of experience must always be 
followed. It is wasteful and unwise to repeat the 
losses of trial and error experiment in order to 
insure creative impulses. Because the problems 
which we face are those which have their roots in 
the past, the data of history and of experience 
must of necessity be taken into consideration, but 
to consider any of these problems only in its rela- 
tion to its past is to overlook the fact that there 
are new elements in every unsolved situation that 
are due to present factors. 


The third conception of the relationship holds 
that we have inadequately provided for the func- 
tioning of either group unless we have provided 
that there shall be a mutual interchange of ideas 
and experiences. This means that the relation- 
ship must be a co-operative one, where each 
makes its contribution with no pseudo-humility, 
where all are fellow workers in the achievement 
of common purposes. An advisor or staff mem- 
ber in that relationship becomes a consultant or a 
comrade who works with the group and not for 
them, who re-examines his own experience at the 
same time that he makes that wider experience 
and maturity available to the group. Whether 
the initiative, or first move, is made by one or the 
other will depend on, and vary with, many factors 
in any given situation. Youth will of necessity see 
values overlooked by those predisposed by other 
interests, and will miss other values that need to 
be suggested to them. This means that the initia- 
tive needs to be exercised by both groups if the 
contribution necessary to the growth and de- 
velopment of both is provided. It makes the 
question of who makes the first move much less 
important than the consideration of what oppor- 
tunity is provided for that initiative to realize it- 
self in an ongoing process of growth. First 
moves are quite fundamentally alike in the sense 
that not many of them are likely to be different 
in nature from the impulses of the past so it may 
be granted as true that youth originates little. 
On the other hand only as youth is allowed to do 
its own thinking, to make its own decisions, to 
assume its own responsibilities, will it have with- 
in itself the dynamic which assures its develop- 
ment. In this sense initiative is inherent in youth 
and must not be denied. Only as there is dynamic 
in the present will future initiative be provided 
for. The demand of the future is for more and 
more such initiative, not from one group or the 
other, but from both groups united in bringing 
about new life for all. 
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Next Steps in the Association 


5 a= work of the Cleveland Constitution] 
ae Convention of last October was not in 
vain. The nation-wide referendum has 
now been taken and Associations have 
spoken. The new constitution stands adopted by 
an overwhelming majority. Ten hundred and 
twenty-four Associations, representing sixteen 
hundred and sixty votes, voted in the affirmative 
while fourteen Associations, representing twenty- 
nine votes, voted in the negative. The result was 
as nearly unanimous as could well be. With the 
constitution now ratified and the first meeting of 
the National Council definitely assured, what are 
the next steps? 

In the first place it is well to bear in mind that 
Associations which voted in the negative or failed 
to vote at all may still register on the roll of the 
new organization and share in the first meeting of 
the National Council, provided they take the fol- 
lowing three steps prior to April 30, 1924: First, 
such an Association must accept the constitution 
and so notify the Committee of Thirty-three. 
Second, it must forward a statement certifying 
that its basis of membership is in conformity with 
the basis of active voting membership approved 
by International Conventions. Third, it must re- 
port the number of its active voting members 
sixteen years of age or over. Associations that 
‘ast affirmative votes in the referendum by such 
vote met the first of these conditions. Such Asso- 
ciations, however, must still file certificates cover- 
ing the second and third requirements. 

Even after April 30th individual Associations 
may join the National Council, but they cannot be 
counted in determining the composition of elec- 
toral districts nor can they be eligible to partici- 
pate in the election of members to the first Na- 
tional Council meeting, to be held at Buffalo, De- 
cember 3-6, 1924. 


The new constitution, with its democratic 
processes, marks a point of new departure in the 
history of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Out of what appeared to be insuperable 
differences of judgment and opinion between men 
equally honest and zealous, came this historic doc- 
ument now meeting with the aproval of the 
Brotherhood as a whole. For this we may well 
be grateful. ; 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association in all 
its Departments is facing days of unparalleled 
opportunity. Great tasks challenge it, while 
grave perils threaten on every side. These oppor- 
tunities must and will be met; these challenges 
accepted and these difficulties overcome. A united 
and devoted Brotherhood of Youth, including as 
it does all classes, all races and all branches of 
Christ’s Church, has momentous significance for 
a day like this. 
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Chnistianity and Men 


By A. Herbert Gray 


HY are there so com- 

paratively few men in the 

Christian churches? I 
have been wondering afresh 
about that of late. I find I can- 
not accept the usual explana- 
tions. I am not convinced that 
men are naturally less religious 
than women. I do not believe 
that materialistic ambitions. 
self-seeking, laziness, or love of 
sport explain the facts. Men are not deficient in 
the capacity for chivalrous self-devotion. They 
are not devoid of idealism. They are not atheistic. 
I hardly meet one honest atheist in a thousand 
men. Why then do appearances suggest that they 
are impervious to the claims of Christ? 

It is true that soon after the age of twenty, if 
not before, men begin to resent appeals to their 
emotions, and to run away from the risk of hav- 
ing their feelings played upon. But the emotional 
capacity is still there, ready to become a driving 
force once some practical and noble outlet for it 
has been found. A certain instinct of self-respect 
impels adult men to keep these emotions of theirs 
in the background, and to be very chary of allow- 
ing mere feeling to overpower reason and judg- 
ment. But the great human sensibilities are still 
there—a little out of sight, which is where they 
ought to be—but ready all the same to perform 
their function when needed. Why then are so few 
men openly and joyously identified with the great 
Christian enterprise! 

I have realized lately with a new vividness that 
very often the Church does not offer men a part in 
her life which appeals to the best in them. We 
parsons suggest to men that they ought to come 
regularly to church to be preached to. But the 
average adult man does not like being preached 
at, or sitting still with no right of reply while 
some other man, who may be either wise or un- 
wise, delivers himself. We offer men subsidiary 
business functions about the Church. But there 
is not much scope in them for the ability and 
energy of highly vitalized men. It does not re- 
quire any particular capacity either to collect 
money, to count it, or to spend it on Church ex- 
penses. We do indeed offer men a very very great 
function when we invite them to come and serve 
the young either in Sunday Schools or Boy Scout 
organizations and so on. And many men do re- 
spond to that call, and having found what a great 
piece of work is in their hands give themselves to 
it with a fine generosity. 





A. Herbert Gray 


But it is only a comparatively small percentage 
of men who have the gifts needed for work among 
boys. And the call of the Church seems to leave 
all the others cold. They are not interested in 
theology. They have an instinct that it does not 
matter nearly so much as preachers suggest. 
They have no taste for finished essays even if they 
are imaginative and poetical. And they are not 
yet eager to cultivate the devotional life. That 
seems to them something rather up in the air. 

No! They want a job—a man’s job. They 
want some practical and worth-while occupation 
into which they can put the best of themselves. 
The Church seems to suggest to them a half docile 
and passive attitude, and they get tired of that. 
And so they send their women folk to Church, if 
they can, and go off to the links. It is not because 
the links meet all their needs, but because the 
Church does not seem to them to do so either. 


Has Christ a Real Job to Offer? 


And so I ask myself—Has Christ Himself no 
great worth-while and splendid job to offer to 
men? Has His religion no need for all that is 
virile and practical, and sporting, and daring in 
their natures? And I find I have no shadow of a 
doubt in me about the answer. Assuredly He has. 
It is a greater and a harder task than that of the 
foreign missionary. He has a task for them 
which only practical men in the ordinary business 
world can do—a task more difficult, and more im- 
portant than that of ministers. 

It is the task of making ordinary commercial 
and industrial life Christian. That is not a task 
for Sundays and evenings. It can only be 
achieved when it is made the essential business of 
every day. Because it is as yet unperformed the 
whole path of progress for mankind is blocked. 

I make no charge against industry and com- 
merce on my own responsibility. I take the ver- 
dict of business men themselves. It is they who 
say that if a man ran his business on the prin- 
ciples of the Sermon on the Mount he could not 
survive for a month. It is they who declare that 
the main motive in commerce is and must be 
vigilant self-seeking. Business is so organized 
that a keen competitive struggle lies at the heart 
of it. Successful self-assertion is the condition of 
what is called success. 

It is business men who tell me that this method 
of doing the world’s work opens the door to an 
immense amount of deceit—from overcharging, 
through the mazes of misrepresentation, to actual 
fraud. It is they who say that in the modern 
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business world a man must many times be hard. 

Admittedly industry is almost universally so 
organized that it involves a clashing of the inter- 
ests of two parties. In moral truth it is a long 
warfare between the capitalist and the worker. 
It tends to produce on the one hand tyranny and 
exploitation, and on the other rebellion and bit- 
terness. Its by-products are an immense waste 
of life, and a tragic hardening and distorting of 
human character. In its general working it tends 
to dechristianize the world far faster than the 
work of the churches can Christianize it. Behind 
the whole there maintains a false standard of 
values. In that business world success is meas- 
ured by dollars. Tribute of subserviency if not of 
respect is offered to the mere possessor of money. 
And this tends often to exalt just the wrong men, 
for the possession of money is no guarantee of 
wisdom, or moral perception, or fitness for lead- 
ership. In truth the whole vast and intricate sys- 
tem belongs to an utterly different moral world 
from that of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Now I admire and respect the honesty of the 
men who, having consented to be in and of that 
world; who, having accepted its principles, cus- 
toms, and standards, refuse to pretend to be 
Christian on Sunday. That fact shows that they 
have at least so far correctly understood Christ. 
The others who sit reverently in their pews on 
Sunday, but prove themselves as hard and grasp- 
ing as anybody else through the week, know in 
their hearts that they are trying to combine in- 
compatibles. They are trying to live in two sepa- 
rate worlds, which is a thing that one man cannot 
do. And the result is that both parts of their 
lives are spoilt. Their religion is spoilt, for in the 
hours of would-be devotion they are haunted by 
the knowledge that they deny Christ constantly. 
And their business life is spoilt because that per- 
sistent voice that speaks within condemns its 
methods. 


And both sets of men know in their hearts that 
they are missing life. They are missing life be- 
cause they are missing God, for whom we were 
made, and without whom we never are or can be 
lastingly happy. 


Christianity a Working Religion? 


But is this to go on? 
ganized for 


Is modern life to be or- 
five-sevenths of the time on un- 
Christian lines, and then is a hollow acknowledge- 
ment of Christ to be attempted on Sundays 
through the agency of the organized churches! Is 
the law of tooth and claw to be allowed to oper- 
ate down-town through the week, while on Sun- 
days ministers read the gospel teachings or St. 
Paul’s chapter about love to apparently assenting 
congregations? God at least is not deceived. Our 
civilization on these lines is an essentially un- 
Christian thing, and is rushing on the fate that 
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awaits all defiance of the eternal truth once for 
all shown us in Christ. 

I ask again, is this to go on! Are all the finer 
qualities of men—their chivalry, their generosity, 
their truth, and their self-denial, to be exercised 
only in the corners of life while from the main 
stage they are banished! Are no groups of men 
going to arise who will bravely rebel against this 
mockery! Is the day not to come when industry 
shall be organized for service and not for profit; 
when the world’s work shall be done by men 
working together in the joy of fellowship; when 
producer and retailer alike will think first of the 
community and only afterwards of themselves: 
when the joy of a scrupulous honesty shall il- 
lumine all business places; when no man shall be 
asked to accept a status in industry or anywhere 
else inconsistent with the fact that he is a son of 
God; when oppression of the weak by the sheer 
power of finance shall cease, and a man shall be 
ashamed to be wealthy in a world that contains 
starving fellowmen! 

That day must come if ever Christianity is to 
be the working religion of the modern world. And 
till it becomes the working religion of the world it 
will be in no honest sense the real religion of the 
world. 

It will be a gigantic undertaking to bring these 
great changes to pass. It will need men of rare 
courage and endurance; men with a spirit in them 
that is capable of taking great risks; men of great 
practical capacity and efficiency; men of a very 
noble unselfishness. But such men do exist today, 
though their powers have not yet been mobilized. 
No doubt as soon as they seriously attempt these 
tasks they will be howled at and ridiculed—mis- 
represented, persecuted, and reviled. They wil! 
feel at times as if they were being hated of all 
men for His name’s sake; though it will also be 
true that millions of quiet people will watch them 
eagerly as the pioneers of a new era of hope. Yet 
they will pay a great price for many a day. 

But now what about the question whether 
Christianity has a man’s job to offer to a full- 
blooded man! There does not seem to be much 
doubt about it. Christianity cannot but be a tre- 
mendous and hazardous enterprise. It has al- 
ways been a religion for the strong and the brave. 
It brings unspeakable inspirations into life. It is 
a splendid and exciting adventure. But the risks 
are inherent in it. 

Are men going to go on turning away from 
that enterprise? No doubt many will.  Tradi- 
tion and custom and self-regard will prove too 
strong for them. But not all will refuse; not the 
men with big hearts, and the kind of spirit that 
now makes them love taking sporting risks 1) 
many of life’s fields. No! I believe the men are 
alive now whom Christ needs, if only they could 
be helped to hear His voice. It will be so hard 
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for them that I do not believe they will be able to 
get on unless they stand together. I believe it to 
be true that the isolated individual can often do 
nothing in the business world. There will have 
to be a fellowship of pioneers. Groups of men 
will have to learn to hold by one another. And 
even then they will have great need of more than 
human resources. 


What Does Christ Ask of Men? 


But this is what Christ asks of men today—this 
and nothing less. He asks that they should get 
into the business world, and there in the heat and 
the press set up His standard. That is what 
Christianity means for men—not listening to ser- 
mons or paying into collection boxes. And though 
I write these words with the warmth and convic- 
tion that long years of contact with modern in- 
dustry have created in me, I have a very strong 
sense that the time for mere talk has passed. 
Books, articles, conferences, and manifestos have 
done their part. We are going to get no further 
till practical experiment begins and begins in 
many places. One man who is actually trying to 
turn his business into a working fellowship of 
happy cooperators is doing more than any num- 
ber of sermons can do. One man who is actually 
organizing an industry for service and not for 
profit matters more to the real cause of Christ 
than any preacher can. And though such men 
may seem to fail, they do not really fail. They 
explore new avenues of life. By their very mis- 
takes they gain knowledge for these who come 
after them. All great movements have had not 
only their pioneers, but their martyrs. This one 
will be no exception. But martyrs are the real 
builders of the world that is to be. 

And now let me come back to the churches. I 
believe that when men have accepted this chal- 
lenge, and have become involved in all the strain 
and stress of this adventure, there will inevitably 
arise a new demand for a new kind of church and 
a new kind of service. It will prove impossible 


for any men to stand the strain of this warfare 
without constant inspiration and refreshment. 
They will find that they must rely on the power of 
God, and that they must set apart times for seek-. 
ing to regain contact with God, and the renewal 
of spirit that comes from Him. Churches will 
then become places in which such men can think 
and pray about their daily doings—not places in 
which men try to forget those doings. Such men 
will find new meaning and value in all that feeds 
the soul. They will attain to a new sense of fel- 
lowship with Christ just because they will be en- 
gaged in His business. They will want to know 
all the spiritual secrets of how the human spirit 
can be sustained and cleansed. Oh, yes! They 
will find they must have times for common wait- 
ing on God. And probably they will also find they 
need opportunities for mutual consultation. They 
will not want a man to talk to them who lives a se- 
questered life out of touch with their real prob- 
lems, but they will want to consider together what 
are the really Christian ways of meeting specific 
difficulties; and then taking counsel together will 
become an integral part of church life and fellow- 
ship. 

I write to young men. It is of course you who 
must do it. Men in middle life are for the most 
part firmly held in the grip of tradition and cus- 
tom. It is you who are about to begin who have 
the great chance. When are you going to do it? 
Till it is done neither Britain nor America can be 
a fit home base for foreign mission work. What 
right have we to try to preach Christ to other 
nations against the background of a commercial 
and industrial life that daily denies Him? Till it 
is done there is going to be no great and noble 
happiness in any land—no life broad and free and 
creative. Till it is done there is going to be no 
real reign of Christ in the world for which He 
died. 

He still stands and asks: “Who will go for us?” 
Are not some of you, nay are not many of you, 
brave and keen enough to go! 


What Endures? 


What do you think endures? 
Do you think the great city endures 

Or a teeming manufacturing state? or a prepared 
constitution? or the best built steamships? 

Or hotels of granite and iron? or any chefs- 
d’oeuvre of engineering, forts, armaments? 

Away! These are not to be cherished for them- 
selves; 

They fill their hour, the 


musicians play for them; 


dancers dance, the 


The show passes, all does very well of course, 
All does very well till one flash of defiance. 


The great city is that which has the greatest man 
or woman; 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest 
city in the whole world. 


—Walt Whitman, from “Song of the Broad 


Axe,” in “Chants Democratic.” 
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Is the Past Transmissible? 


By Robert E. Speer 


‘HE biologists are ever at 

Eft on the questions of 

heredity. How much does 
heredity carry forward? What 
diminishes and what increases 
the inheritance? Are acquired 
traits or capacities transmis- 
sible? What are the laws of 
progress and of degeneration? 
How much of either is due to 
something drawn out of the past 
and how much to the volition or the social educa- 
tion or the environment, or the total milieu of the 
present? And how much are these things them- 
selves only the predetermined result of the past, 
so that when the present thinks it is acting freely 
and even repudiating the past it is doing nothing 
of the sort, but is fooling itself with the idea that 
it has broken with the past, while all the time it 
is the past itself which is determining every act 
of the present, including its self delusion. 

There are some biologists who preach an iron 
doctrine on these questions and who tell us that 
heredity settles everything, the heredity of the 
race and the heredity of the family. In their 
view all that we have we inherited. A youth 
movement which supposed that it was starting 
something new and that it had cut loose from the 
past is, in this view, imagining a simple biological 
and social impossibility. Its novelty is nothing 
but an unconscious plagiarism. It is not and can- 
not be a revolt from the past. It is the past itself 
which is kicking back. Its youth is nothing but 
antiquity lasting deathlessly on. As Kaa, the an- 
cient wisdom of the jungle, said to Mowgli when 
the boy asked counsel in dealing with a new 
emergency, an “unprecedented crisis,” in the life 
of the jungle: “What is has been; what will be is 
no more than a forgotten vear striking back- 
ward.” 

Sut there are others, the sociologists rather 
than the biologists, who do not believe this doc- 
trine of the dead hand. They see that history 
and life are a story of ceaseless change. A great 
inheritance, they hold, may be dissipated and has 
been dissipated again and again by a race or by 
an individual when it might have been kept and 
enriched. And likewise, races and men which 
started with little have added to it and built up 
by industry and sagacity and self-improvement a 
treasure of possession and of achievement which 
they had not possessed as any legacy of the past 
to them. 

The actual working hypothesis of all reason- 





R. E. Speer 


able men is that a good heredity is a desirable 
thing and that while we cannot go back and con- 
trol the inheritance our forebears were to pass on 
to us, we can control, and either impoverish or 
enrich, the inheritance which we pass on to our 
children. And the constant effort of such reason- 
able men is not to shatter the bonds of the genera- 
tions but to draw them still closer, to hold fast to 
all that is good in the past and to add to it and 
send it on to the generation coming after. 

It is both absurd and impossible for any gen- 
eration to set out on the theory that it will cut the 
present clean away from the past. It is absurd 
for many reasons. First of all because of the law 
of education and progress. 


“For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act tomorrow what he learns today.” 


Men as individuals and men as society learn and 
advance by onward steps. One thing leads on to 
another a little bit further on. If every man 
every day began all over again with none of the 
results of his preceding experience and none of 
his preceding acquisitions or accomplishments 
held fast, he would be worse than a horse in a 
tread mill, forever moving and forever standing 
still. And so also with society. The past is its 
perpetual schoolmaster and benefactor. It gives 
it its capital, its tools, its charts and instruments 
of action and direction. The very language in 
which a new day derides its predecessor was a 
legacy from that predecessor, painfully built up 
and lavishly bequeathed. The idea of discarding 
the past is absurd because the man who proposes 
such a course today will himself be part of the 
thing to be discarded tomorrow. When we talk 
of a youth movement we talk of something which 
is forever vanishing and yet of something which 
forever was and forever will be. The youths of 
today are not youths tomorrow. Are they to cease 
to move then or to have a part in a movement 
which they were and must still be just because 
they cannot discard themselves? 

And all isolation of the present from the past 
is impossible. Time is an organic whole. It is 
not a succession of time units mechanically fol- 
lowing each on the last. It is not a stream, like a 
river, of a material liquid, continuous, but con 
secutive. In a real sense time is just what the old 
man at a western prayer meeting thanked God 
that it was not, namely, contemporaneous. Life 
is one continuous and pervasive reality. Rabbi 
Ben Ezra once again: 
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“Fool! All that is at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure. 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure.” 


Our Practical Questions 


Our two practical questions, accordingly, are: 
First, how can we select from the past what we 
ought to keep and how can we carry it forward? 
and, second, how can we get rid of what ought to 
be let go, because it hurts human good or hinders 
human progress? 

We can select from the past the good that ought 
to be kept by testing it against the absolute ideals. 
Some of our contemporary philosophies deny the 
reality of any absolute ideals; the truth is what 
works best and can only be discovered as the re- 
sult of such working; the best working can not be 
determined by any direct consultation of the 
truth. But as Christians we hold a different 
philosophy. The mind of Christ is the absolute 
ideal for us. We may have some differences of 
opinion as to what that mind is; but, as a matter 
of fact, these are not the significant differences 
among us. The mind of Christ is a pretty clear 
principle to us all. Whatever in our inheritance 
from the past is in accord with that mind let us 
keep. All the rest let us discard. Whatever the 
mind of Christ requires and that inheritance 
lacks, let us contribute to it. 

One of our real troubles is to be able to hold 
tenaciously to what we need of the past and to 
learn from it the lessons which otherwise we shall 
have to learn all over for ourselves with the 
wasteful expenditure, in the acquisition, of energy 
which ought to go into new achievement. For 
often we are like masons who tear down what 
other masons have already rightly laid. Indeed 
this is as much our problem as the task of eutting 
false or outgrown work away; how can we keep 
what we ought to keep? Every man who is a 
really competent student in any section of human 
knowledge knows how much his generation loses 
in efficiency and power through its ignorance of 
what the past has already learned for it. Time 
and power are ceaselessly wasted in hunting for 
answers which the past has already found. At 
times one is tempted to believe that after all, the 
process of education is the one great thing and not 
the fruitage of knowledge; and that so much of 
repetitious effort is allowed because its result in 
character is worth more to humanity than in- 
crease in knowledge or than social achievement. 

But there is also the other question of actually 
getting rid of our evil or unworthy inheritances. 
Is the past transmissible? is one question. Can 
we possibly escape from it? is another and equally 
real question. Some men think they can. In 
some things men can. From a great deal of it, 
evil as well as good, we are delivered by innocent 


ignorance. Henry Ford says he will employ no 
experts because an expert is a man who knows 
what the past has shown can and cannot be done. 
“They always know the limitations. ; 
Thinking always ahead, thinking of always try- 
ing to do more, brings a state of mind in which 
nothing is impossible.” But “more” implies the 
thing that is less. Transcending something 
means that there is something to be transcended. 
Ford men were working on the best that had been 
done to make it better. And morally and socially 
the task which we have set ourselves today is to 
transcend the old order and to replace conditions 
which are out of accord with the mind of Jesus 
Christ. 

But this is a truth movement and not a youth 
movement. If it is not a truth movement, then 
it is bad, whether it is a movement of young men 
or old. If it is a truth movement, then it is open 
to all men, old or young, who love truth and who 
believe that the past was given for one purpose, 
namely, to get a future out of it that will surpass 
and transcend it. 


The German Youth Movement 


R. F. W. Foerster, in his book, Jugendseele, 
considers that the following are the main 
characteristic features of the German 
Youth Movement, common to all the dif- 

ferent groups and tendencies: 

1. Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls, 
and young men and women, have been brought 
into contact with Nature, taught to appreciate 
the simple beauties of their homeland, and given 
a taste for wholesome open-air pleasures. 





2. A desire has been aroused for a simpler 
and purer life, in food, clothing, and in general 
conduct. 


3. The old Germany has been rediscovered 
in song, dances, tales, games, manners; and best 
of all in the souls of the young people themselves. 

4. A sound instinct has grown up in condem- 
nation of modern decadence, laxity, coarseness, 
and lack of truth; and the young generation has 
begun to take a firm stand against national de- 
terioration and immorality. Here we see a break- 
ing-through of spontaneous ethical and religious 
impulses. 

5. There is a development of a new spirit of 
brotherhood within the nation, brought about by 
the mingling of classes and the return to realities. 

At its worst, it shows excesses and exag- 
gerations called forth by the resolve of youth to 
have nothing whatever to do with the authority 
and conventions of the preceding age. The de- 
merits of the Jugendbewegung are thus in a sense 
inseparable from its very nature as a radical up- 
heaval of youth. 








‘Thoughts about Youth Movements 


Shall we have a Youth Movement? 


UR question is not “Shall we have a 
youth movement?” but “Shall we haye 
a Youth Movement?” A movement of 
youth—in the sense of a great, rest- 
undirected, inarticulate stirring 
of young people’s minds and lives throughout the 
country—we already have with us. The signs 
of its presence on every hand are unmistakable. 
That man who does not sense it is indeed blind 
to the great currents of life in the American stu- 
dent world. That campus which has not felt its 
impress (and unfortunately there are such) is 
indeed in a pitiable back eddy of life to-day. 


But “Shall we have a Youth Movement?” is 
a much more serious question. Shall these vague 
currents of thought and activity be gathered into 
a single unified organization? Can they be so 
united? Even a moment’s reflection indicates 
that the basic question is not “Shall we have a 
Youth Movement?” but “What kind of a Youth 
Movement should we—nay, could we—have?” 
Perhaps we can best reach our answer to these 
questions by laying down some of the conditions 
of a true Youth Movement in America to-day. I 
suggest at least four: 


1. It must be a movement of youth. This 
means that overhead supervision and adult direc- 
tion must be reduced to a minimum. The de- 
termination of policy, the responsibility for ad- 
ministration and finance, and executive direction 
must be retained, not in theory but in fact, in the 
hands of the “youth” membership. At the cost of 
efficiency and the wisdom of experience, youth 
must make and guide its own enterprise to great 
usefulness or great failure. And there follows as 
a corollary that there can be no such Movement 
unless young leadership adequately equipped and 
adequately consecrated for such a task is avail- 
able. 





less, 


2. It must be inclusive—inclusive not merely 


in profession but in fact. In its purpose, in its 
genius, in its spirit, it must be sufficiently at- 
tractive and compelling to draw practically all 
other young people’s movements within its com- 
pass; in the loyalty it evokes, there must be suf- 
ficient heat to weld this conglomerate into a gen- 
uine unity. The last thing we want to-day is an- 
other movement, a fifth wheel, claiming to rep- 
resent all of American youth but able to draw 
only a noisy fraction within its membership. 

3. It must have a single articulated dominat- 
ing motive or purpose or program as an 
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essen- 


tial basis of unity. Restlessness, dissatisfaction, 
unexpressed idealism (which seem to be the only 
common elements in movements of youth to-day) 
may be highly commendable and justify gratifica- 
tion and high hope for what youth may do in our 
day; but they are hardly an adequate basis for 
the erection of a great super-movement. More 
loose thinking occurs here than anywhere else. 
From the point of view of significant contribution 
to progress, this is the weakness of the Con- 
tinental Youth Movements. Vague “feelings,” 
especially feelings which are principally restless- 
ness and revolt, never Jed mankind anywhere, 
especially onward into a new day. One becomes 
increasingly convinced that the birth of anything 
which might honestly be called a Youth Move- 
ment in this country must wait on the vision of a 
Purpose which shall give to all of the Movement 
its direction and its dynamic. It is the pre- 
requisite of inclusive unity, the condition of as- 
sured permanence. 

4. It must contain the promise of permanence. 
Our need is not for a transient enthusiasm which 
shall live for a year and then disintegrate but for 
a great unity which shall command the allegiance 
and occupy the consecration of the youth of a 
generation. 

Autonomy, inclusiveness, unity, permanence— 
these, then are among the conditions of a genuine 
Youth Movement. Personally I| see little indica- 
tion that we possess these conditions, now, that 
we are yet ready to claim the privilege of a Move- 
ment. 

But there is a more promising sense in which 
we may have a Youth Movement now—a more 
closely knit fellowship of all youth organizations, 
a fellowship functioning through frequent re- 
gional and national conferences, through co-oper- 
ation of executive boards, through division of 
labor and elimination of overlapping and friction, 
through the conscious and deliberate and undis- 
courageable up-building of a conviction of unity. 
That seems to be the most hopeful course just 
now. Perhaps, if we pursue this attack with 
vigor and consecration, there may eventually 
come to pass that greater Movement of which we 
all dream but which, were it “untimely born,” 
would wreck the promises with which our dreams 
invest it. Perhaps then there may break upon us 
a vision of the movement of American youth 
which God would have, and we shall recognize it 
as the movement of our own deepest desires. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 

Union Theological Seminary. 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation as a 
Promising Youth Movement 

ECENTLY I sat at a dinner with a number 
of college students representing various 
colleges of the East and West, where the 

whole theme of the discussion centered 
around the Youth Movement of other countries. 
Out of the discussion came the expression of the 
wish that there might be some Youth Movement, 
international in its scope, which could link to- 
gether the students of the world in one strong 
bond of common interest. Instantly my thoughts 
turned to the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and I wondered if in this organization we 
did not have the most promising Youth Move- 
ment in the World—the very sort of Youth 
Movement for which these students with whom I 
sat were asking. The World’s Student Christian 
Federation is essentially and fundamentally a 
Youth Movement. It is made up wholly of the 
Christian students—the Youth—of our forty dif- 
ferent nations;'an organization that is vital and 
growing, and answering a very definite need in 
the lives of the students of the world today. 

In any movement or organization that is to 
link up the students of the world in a bond of 
unity and fellowship there must be some deep 
underlying interest, some purpose strong enough 
and solid enough to withstand the pressure of all 
the lesser things which held us apart for cen- 
turies; something greater than our own human 
prejudices, even greater than our own national- 
itv—great as this may be. Those of us who were 
at Peking and saw this actually happen; who saw 
French and German, British and Indian, Amer- 
ican and Filipino, Chinese and Japanese, white 
and black, yellow and red, meet together in fel- 
lowship and understanding through a common 
bond—their deep and mastering love of Jesus 
Christ—do not longer doubt that international 
brotherhood is not only a possibility but a real- 
ity. And such an organization as the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, composed as it is 
of the youth of the world, which can make this 
possible through its international, interracial, 
and interconfessional purpose is, it seems to me, 
the most promising Youth Movement the world 
has known. 








RUTH MUSKRAT. 
Mt. Holyoke. 


The “Youth Movement Idea” 
MUST confess that I grow just a bit 
weary of that phrase at times. There 
seems to be a notion in some places that 
it is necessary in these days for a nation 
to “be a regular fellow” and have a “Youth Move- 
ment.” When the thing gets on that basis (as 
witness all the talk about “Youth Movements” 
elsewhere as an incentive for American students 
to do likewise) there is a very real danger in it. 








The danger is that the “movement” will be mo- 
tivated by something less than the highest ideals; 
that is, by a sort of mob enthusiasm for a new 
thing. I have already sensed an occasional lapse 
from that great Christian enthusiasm which is so 
wholly careless of its own prominence as a means, 
and so tremendously concerned about the end. 
Sometimes there seems even to be a slight ten- 
dency to forget that the end itself is not a “Youth 
Movement” (for that is quite incidental) but re- 
demption. 

As to “Student Control,” it seems to me that 
some time soon we must face up very frankly with 
the question of what that means, and then state 
our position fully and honestly. Possibly the 
thing is so vague that the time has not come for a 
definite pronouncement, but the frank facing 
should be valuable at any time. For instance, 
when is a movement not an organization? The 
Fellowship have been very “keen” for this dis- 
tinction, and the Volunteers, and even the Asso- 
ciations, have somehow felt impelled to empha- 
size this “movement” business and _ protest 
against “organization” terminology—as though 
there were anything unholy about organization! 
It seems to me that any group which has elected 
officers, a governing body of representatives, a 
budget administered through paid employes, etc., 
and which disclaims the name of organization is 
merely quibbling over words. The word is all we 
are afraid of, anyhow; we do not fear the fact. I 
realize that this is just a way in which a justifi- 
able dislike for over-machinization is being ex- 
pressed, but there must be a better way. The 
problem of machinery is not solved or dissolved 
by disclaiming a word. 

There are, however, some things which must 
soon be faced. Are we willing to grant complete 
responsibility of leadership to students (chiefly 
undergraduate), or do we still feel it necessary 
to depend pretty largely on the employed non- 
student secretaries? Or, again, are we willing 
that the term “student” in this connection shall 
continue to be used with “undergraduate” con- 
notation, or shall we define it otherwise? What, 
then, constitutes a real “student movement?” 
Further, in a student movement, what is the re- 
sponsibility of student leaders to student follow- 
ers? How willing are the leaders of the Youth 
Movement to pay the price of democracy? 

The contribution of the “Big Four” at In- 
dianapolis may have been largely “atmospheric” 
for some of the Student Movement leaders. This, 
however, was distinctly not true for the average 
delegate whom I have observed, and I am fairly 
sure that this would apply to most of the dele- 
gation from the Middle West at least. The point 
is that no little group of students can constitute 
themselves the leadership of a movement and go 
sailing on ahead without remaining much closer 
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to the mind and thought of the average (I was 
almost going to say the mediocre) student than 
many of them have done. Dr. Mott says that the 
price of leadership is loneliness, and that is true, 
but I would add that the price of democracy is 
that the leader must pull together with the fol- 
lower, even though he may feel like fretting, 
champing and chafing at the process. In a demo- 
cratic movement the whole front must unitedly 
go forward; and in a student movement new 
forces must constantly be trained in thought from 
the bottom up. The pitiable lack of background 
evidenced by the average student in the discussion 
groups at Indianapolis and the unbalanced haste 
with which they passed resolutions and “took 
stands” before thinking half way through the is- 
sue involved, was terrible evidence of our present 
needs along this line. 

There are great values in the “conservative” 
thinking that these students and leaders are do- 
ing which cannot be overlooked save at serious 
cost. There is always great danger that a new 
movement which is at the same time a “reform- 
ing’’ movement will fail sufficiently to apprecate 
the values in the things of the past. I have much 
feared, and frequently distinctly felt, that this 
was too true of the whole “modern” movement in 
the student world as well as elsewhere. 

You know that I am not afraid of student initi- 
ative or student leadership. On the contrary, I 
feel that one of our most important tasks is the 
cultivation of student initiative and responsibil- 
ity. But neither am I afraid of non-student lead- 
ership. True, we do not want “non-student lead- 
ers of students” who fail to sense the needs, feel- 
ings and facts of student life, and who try to “put 
over” any pet ideas of their own—any more than 
we want that kind of missionaries on the foreign 
field. What we do need is a great Christian broth- 
erhood of all those who are earnestly praying and 
striving for that great objective—the Christian- 
ization of American campuses in our generation. 

HuGO THOMPSON. 

Univ. of Minn. 


A Movement—To What End? 


observation of youth movements in 
America is not entirely encouraging. 
There are a number here on the campus 
who feel that they represent the Youth 
Movement point of view, and, if they do, I cannot 
agree with them. The idea seems to be a vague 
search for truth and a desire for self-expression 
and absolute freedom. So far as I can see, the 
way it works out tends toward what the conserva- 
tives used to call license rather than liberty. 

So far as I am concerned, any Youth Move- 
ment that amounts to anything should centre 
around a belief in a friendly universe, with a God 
behind it who cares. All this stirring and unrest 
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may be a very beneficial thing, but it is hard fo: 
me to see any very good results from it, if it is to 
end simply in unrest and criticism. 

The best possible policy for the Student Move- 
ment is to keep close to its Christian ideals, stress- 
ing the centrality of Christ and the Cross, and 
have speakers of all types, liberals, conservatives, 
and all shades of radicalism, to present different 
points of view under its auspices. 

I do not feel that the age of a man has very 
much to do with whether or not he is a “youth” 
and I should hate to see any arbitrary lines 
drawn, such as some of the Youth Movements 
seem to favor. One of these new self-styled lead- 
ers a while ago admitted that the hope of the 
world was the Christians—slow as they are to get 
new ideas—and not with some of his radical 
friends, whom he found to be very intolerant and 
critical. 

I do believe it would be better to have the 
Youth Movement conception on our campus than 
to leave men indifferent, as they are at the pres- 
ent time, but I hope that we can strengthen the 
Christian forces and raise the standard of train- 
ing required of secretaries and others in such po- 
sitions, so that the Student Movement can over- 
come this indifference with a strong Christian 
message. 

E. FAY CAMPBELL. 

Yale Divinity School. 


Are Youth Reactionary or Just Naturally 
Conservative? 


HE conservatives and reactionaries have 
been dreadfully disturbed about what 
may happen to the “system” if college 
students should be exposed to radical! 
because they are young and naturally 





views, 
radical. 


As a matter of fact most radical leaders are at 
least middle aged. The explanation lies in the 
fact that after the experience of maturity people 
become pragmatic in their acceptance of truth 
and they recognize that the absolute principles 
often fail to work. Youth on the other hand with 
its lack of experience needs universals for its 
guides. Youth will be uncompromisingly orthodox 
or uncompromisingly radical, because it has not 
had experience enough to know the plausibility of 
compromise. It is my experience that college 
students are more reactionary than the faculty. 

In age there is habituation in ways of living 
but greater freedom of the mind. Youth has not 
fixed its habits but it wants a sure guide so it 
takes a universal, and if that happens to be in a 
radical direction that is the direction in which 
youth will go wholeheartedly. 

H. A. MILLER. 

Oberlin. 
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Co-operation with this Generation 


By Irma Voight 


N high gear and exceeding 
all former speed records the 
youth of today has skidded 

in many places along the wind- 
ing roads of life, but it has 
righted itself again and again 
during the post-war days and is 
today, in our estimation, slow- 
ing down to a reasonable rate of 
speed which is pointing toward 
a steady going. 

Something has begun to happen during the past 
vear or two among our young people, especially as 
concerns their relation to each other, that should 
eall forth from all of us the very finest manifesta- 
tion of faith, the keenest effort toward under- 
standing, and the most unobstructive mental atti- 
tude. First of all, we must see to it that the 
destructive criticism which many of our newspa- 
pers and magazines delight in, quite as a gossipy 
old woman delights in the latest bit of scandal, 
changes to an equally enthusiastic constructive 
criticism. It won’t be as popular for a while, we 
admit, but it will be fair. Youth has been chal- 
lenged to do its worst and it certainly has suc- 
ceeded in shocking at almost every turn many of 
the older generation; now it must be challenged 
to do its best, especially in view of the fact that 
it is definitely displaying a disposition to do so. 
Before we of the older generation can aid mater- 
iaily in producing this challenge we must have 
our own faith challenged. It seems to me that we 
let go, without much of a fight, our faith in youth. 
To some of us Indianapolis made a significant con- 
tribution along lines which shall lead to an under- 
standing of the new day in which young men and 
young women shall play the major role. They 
played the major role in that great drama of war 
back in those heart-rending days of 1914 to 1918. 
We were willing, then, to place our whole faith in 
the outcome for civilization in their hands. Then 
came the days of nominal peace, and our young 
men and women were suddenly thrust out of the 
“leads” and given very minor roles in the great 
drama of peace, which, in many respects, has 
thus far proved as great a tragedy as did the 
drama of war. With this change from a major 
to a minor role there came all the evils and weak- 
nesses inevitably following sudden release. In four 
years a new world and a new system came 
into being. From the position of protector of that 
new creation, to the position of minor member in 
its institutions, was too great a gulf to be bridged 
over sanely and steadily. The youth of no country 
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in the world has been able to fall back into old 
paths. Indelibly stamped on their minds are some 
of the lessons learned in the midst of blood and 
death, and the road of cannon, and the moans of 
the wounded. The orgy of ill-timed release from 
high responsibility is passing. The animal let loose 
within their breasts is being tamed, and the great 
spiritual forces ever changing and yet everlasting 
are slowly coming forward. If we as older ad- 
visors are big enough, and sincere enough, and 
teachable enough, we can hasten the advance of 
youth toward an appreciation of the great spir- 
itual values of life; but if we are not we will only 
help to throw them back during these days of 
groping and faltering into a state of indifference 
and resentment which can spell only danger, and 
that in capital letters, for the future. 


There is a growing feeling among deans of 
women and other college administrators of the 
significance of the present moment. A spirit of 
cooperation is permeating more and more the 
phases of college life and where this cooperation 
is entered into seriously, whole heartedly, and 
with an open mind, it is proving altogether suc- 
cessful. The social relations between young men 
and young women are approaching a normal state 
slowly and surely enough to promise stability. 
We still have too many excesses, the past has had 
too many, and it is safe to say that when the 
future shall become the present, people will con- 
tinue to make the same statement. The first 
flood-tide of reaction following the sudden and 
rather inadequately-prepared-for entrance of 
women into every form of activity, political, in- 
dustrial, and social, is ebbing. Levels of equality 
which do not violate differences of sex are being 
established. At this point a significant tendency 
comes to mind. It is a disposition on the part of 
many leaders of young people to get away from 
the old-time popular custom of segregating men 
and women on our campuses for the purpose of 
presenting to them many of the great spiritual- 
physical facts of life. We do not disregard the 
fact that there are some things that a fine woman 
or a fine man may say, and must say for greater 
effect, to women alone or men alone; but we do 
believe that since life is a partnership and has 
developed to be even a greater partnership in all 
its experiences than we ever anticipated, there is 
a real value and a real psychology in discussing 
and presenting the fundamentals of life in the 
presence of both partners. This feeling on the 
part of some of the leaders of youth today is 
simply the direct reflection of youth’s own feeling. 
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The results, where this method has been tried, 
have in no case been negative; rather, there seems 
to have been produced a greater challenge to ex- 
plore the relation between the spiritual and the 
physical affairs in life. 


Regaining Equilibrium 


The revolt against all social conventions is mel- 
lowing into a rather sensible, frank disregard for 
those which are merely traditional and which are 
not standing the tests of our modern life. In al- 
most every direction, certainly in the line of that 
which is social and religious, tradition is being 
tested out in the light of reality and is becoming 
either a conviction or a discard. One of the most 
remarkable evidences of a desire to come to some 
equilibrium, but perhaps not to come back to that 
of the past, is an almost unconscious, and in large 
measure only half expressed, desire on the part of 
voung men and young women to talk things over 
together in joint discussion groups. This desire 
to discuss the world’s great problems—political, 
economic, and moral—together with each other, 
is calling forth from those of us who have the 
privilege of advising, the highest type of thinking 
we have ever done. It is reasonable to believe 
that out of this coming together in discussion 
groups, there shall emanate into the leisure activ- 
ities a certain stability and dignity which we ad- 
mit, quite frankly, has been lacking. 

We feel that there is a closer connection be- 
tween the expression of one’s self during work 
and play than has as yet been thoroughly recog- 
nized. Practically all of the judgments passed by 
the older generation on the younger, have been 
based on observation of the play relationships. 
We have not tried to remedy these relationships, 
when they have seemed wrong to us, from the 
proper approach. We have negated many rela- 
tionships and expressions without substituting 
something of a finer and better type. Personally, 
! am mentally in the state of experimentation and 
exploration to discover the reality of what has 
come to be a theory of mind. If we can help 
develop all kinds of situations on our campus in 
which men and women will work together, discuss 
questions of life and world significance together, 
think together, and listen together, will not the 
social relationship between the same young people 
come forth stamped with a greater sanity and 
self-respect than has been the case, shall we say, 
during the last ten years? Closely connected with 
this theory, there is in my mind a feeling that 
very soon a college president will be selecting the 
men and women who are most directly connected 
with the leisure of students, with perhaps even 
greater care than the average professor is se- 
lected. 

There come moments when the seemingly nega- 
tive expressions of life, which we see every day 
about us on a campus, stifle us and create within 
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our brains and our hearts a pessimism that can 
be cleared away only by going to the mountair 

tops. I am inclined to believe that many of the 
demonstrations of a student revolt against facult 

jurisdiction and administration is due just to thi 

pessimistic atmosphere we help to create. We 
know of too many instances where students not 
only work together as men and women, but work 
together in remarkable harmony as young men 
and women with older men and women. We know 
that the standards and the lives of older men and 
women on a campus are still great beacon lights 
in the lives of the younger generation. It is true 
that we know of many cases where the younger 
generation has revolted against the advice and 
the influence of certain older persons in relation 
of faculty or advisor. Is not the reason for this 
very likely to be that the older person has not 
justified his standards and has not been con- 
sistent in his expressions of life? 


Interpreting Christ’s Way of Life 


We make the statement only after very 
thoughtful consideration that, on the whole, the 
modern young man and woman is in many in- 
stances giving the most successful interpretation 
of Christ’s way of life, that has ever been given 
in the history of students. It is true they are not 
using the same language that has been used in 
the past, they may not even be adhering to many 
of the forms, and rituals, and creeds that have 
been the heritage of the past, but why should 
we of the older generation, and, most of all, why 
should we in the capacity of advisors and workers 
with the younger generation, revolt so strongly 
against their way of doing things? An honest 
facing of our own student days must make us 
admit that it is only since those days that some 
of us have become such zealots in the matter oi 
standards. The great fundamentals of life end 
living are everlasting and eternal and since this is 
true they can stand the test of varying interpre- 
tations. 

Human nature is the same whether found in 
the youth of our student bodies or in the youth 
of our great industrial bodies. This is a new age 
for youth, regardless of the classifying term. 
Perhaps we will have to adjust ourselves to an en- 
tirely new vocabulary in order to converse on 
common grounds of interest. Unquestionably we 
will have to readjust our view at many points. 
As truly as did the great men of old and the great 
institutions of our past receive certain commis- 
sions to go forth and interpret to all the world 
the way of life, so we believe that the college 
youth of today has been given a commission. In 
the fulfillment of this commission there is needed 
the cooperation and the partnership of the young 
men with young women which has already start- 
ed, and most of all there is needed from the older 
generation faith, hope and charity. 
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What's the Matter With College Life? 


“It seems to me that American college life is to a terrible extent a distracted life . 


Your students are strangely docile in mind . . . . | did not find the normal per- 


centage of clear cut personalities among them.” 


Proposals for a Less Distracted College Life 
TUDENT life as I have lived it and as I 
have seen my generation live it, is not 
the life of the man who knows where he 
is going and is out apace upon the road 
to his destination. Rather it is the life of the 
floater, the life dedicated to the line of least re- 
sistance. The student of today is in college not so 
much because of any inner urge for learning as 
because it is the eminently proper thing to do; he 
craves a diploma not because it represents real 
achievement, but rather because its possession 
seems to him a guarantee of greater success in 
after life, and he places the emphasis, not upon 
the work which must be done to gain the diploma, 
but rather upon the mere possession of it. No 
wonder, then, that the average student arriving in 
college soon becomes content to slip through his 
courses With a minimum of effort. 

When a student begins life as a freshman he 
finds an artificial little world bounded by the 
walls of his campus. Within that world, instead 
of an aristocracy of intellect, the modern student 
has, in quiet revolution, raised up an aristocracy 
of activity. The men regarded with admiration 
are not necessarily admirable as scholars, or be- 
cause of character, but rather because they are 
prominent in extra-curricular activities. The ath- 
lete, the manager of a sport, the editor, the mu- 
sical clubs man, the politician, all are eagerly 
emulated by the new students; in fact, these stu- 
dents are forcibly taught that the road to achieve- 
ment lies not in knowledge, but in the fleeting pos- 
session of rather childish campus honors. And 
so the student spends his afternoons and his eve- 
nings and his Sundays, not in the simple recrea- 
tion of some particular congenial activity, but in 
a scramble to keep up with as many activities as 
he can. He calls this “broadening his outlook.” 

My contribution to the movement for a simpler 
college life would be merely the support of the 
idea of a faculty advisor system for each man 
entering college, whereby he might have the ad- 
vantage of intimate contact with a man of good 
mental capacity and some imagination, as a guide 
in trying to formulate a purpose in life. If a 
man finds a goal to work for he will be too busy 
to trifle with the lighter activities of college. Un- 
rest and fever are characteristics of the purpose- 
less man. 

Svracuse. 








EVERETT PARTRIDGE. 


A. Herbert Gray. 


American Students and Political Issues 
GB) R. GRAY mentions among other things 
Pe Pd that he was disappointed to find Ameri- 
‘eae 4 can students thinking so little about the 

great political issues. He is not the only 
one who is disappointed. Anyone who wishes 
to see the government of the United States 
run by first-rate men instead of second and 
third-raters feels much disheartened at the 
lack of interest in politics among college students, 
supposedly the leaders of the future. The 
average American student does not bother about 
politics, because politics does not appeal to him 
as a career. It looks unsafe and unremunera- 
tive. He does not like the type of man already in 
politics; he is not sure that it is a gentleman’s 
game. And if he has any idea of ever entering 
public life, he feels that his best course is first to 
make a name for himself in law, business, journal- 
ism or what-not. Hence he does not believe it 
worth while to spend time thinking about politics 
while in college. This state of mind is good 
neither for the student nor the country. 









The attitude of our college students toward pol- 
itics is typical of their way of living and think- 
ing. It is the “short-range” attitude. We do not 
look ahead, we do not explore beneath the surface. 
Prominence in the extra-curriculum field is sought 
after because it brings present glory; or because 
it seems to be the best preparation for material 
success. Dr. Gray talks of the distracted Ameri- 
can student. Mr. Bennett of Williams backs him 
up in the December INTERCOLLEGIAN with his at- 
tack on extra-curriculum activities. I agree with 
both. The over-emphasis and wrong emphasis of 
extra-curriculum affairs, especially athletics, is 
the worst feature of American colleges today. The 
effects of this over-emphasis are farreaching. 

But extra-curriculum interests are with us to 
stay. We must face the problem. Such interests 
constitute for many the translation of more purely 
intellectual inspiration into every-day activity. A 
college with no “‘outside” activities would be an 
anaemic institution. These activities, however, 
must be toned down and put in their proper rela- 
tionship to the other sides of college life and to 
the student’s own life. In regard to this ques- 
tion a sad misconception of values at present ex- 
ists in the mind of American college students. 

This misconception of values extends to our 
entire mode of living and thinking. There must 
bea change. Here are the chief ways by which, in 
my opinion, this change may be wrought: 
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1. By open and frank discussion, in college 
and without, of the evils of the present system, 
this discussion leading to: 

(a) An awakening on the part of the students them- 
selves. 

(b) An awakening on the part of fathers and mothers 
to what is wrong with their children’s education. 

(c) A better understanding of college students by 
educators. 


2. By counter-attacks on over-emphasis of 
extra-curriculum work by means of: 


(a) Actual legislation, such as the recent Harvard- 
Princeton-Yale football agreement to limit pre season 
practice. 

(b) Raising the scholastic standards within college 
and for entrance to college. 


3. By a re-birth of religion among college stu- 
dents, resulting in: 


(a) A revaluation of college life on the basis that 
spiritual success is more to be desired than material wel- 
fare and comfort. 

(b) Faith in the teachings of Jesus Christ; or at least 
a definite philosophy of life built upon the ideal of service 
to others. 


Harvard. CORLISS LAMONT. 





Do Fraternities Destroy Idealism? 

HE Indianapolis Convention and Herbert 
Gray have been a real challenge to Ameri- 
can students to justify ourselves or else 
clean house. I am trying to find “The 
Way Out,” as many students are doing these days. 
Thinking by American college students, or at least 
the kind of thinking asked for, will come only 
when we get a new basis for our thinking. We 
meet in our discussion groups, talk for an hour 
about the “race problem” or the “international 
problem,” and then go away with the attitude that 
we didn’t know as much about the subject as we 
had conviction we did, and cease to think about it 
until the next Friday afternoon at four-thirty. In 
other words, we have been satisfied with dilettante 
consideration of the biggest problems of life be- 
cause, and here I feel is the main trouble, we did 
not think that these problems were vital to our 
every day life and the tasks with which we must 
grapple in future years. 





The conviction that these subjects are worth 
the contribution of a whole life of thought and 
work will bring about a change of thinking. The 
English student talks freely about foreign affairs 
because that is a vital thing in the life of the Eng- 
lish people. The Dutch student can speak several 
languages and talk about the affairs of many 
countries because he must do that if he is to rise 
in the eyes of his fellows and the recognition of 
his country. So it will be when the American 
student is made to feel that his biggest contribu- 
tion will come through giving his entire life and 
thought to these fields. Ramsay MacDonald and 
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his life thrill many an American young man to- 
day, but MacDonald has had to prepare for this 
opportunity by a whole life that has been steadily 
given to this field of statesmanship and living. 
Lord Robert Cecil is the result of the ideal of a 
certain part of English life who have placed that 
kind of living on a high plane of recognition. We 
American students will think in these terms when 
we, too, are led to believe that here lies the field 
for a life work, that here is something worth lay- 
ing all else aside for. 


My next suggestion comes out of the preceding 
one. That is, we must be willing to spend hours 
of earnest study and other hours in the class 
room, inquiring into the real facts involved in 
the consideration of these questions. We had an 
unusual innovation at Indianapolis in the discus- 
sion groups. But had they lasted much longer we 
would have run out of material for discussion. 

What we need today are some modern prophets 
who not only know the will of God but also know 
the needs of men and how to get the two together. 
This can come only when we have Christian lead- 
ers trained not only in willingness, but also in the 
best knowledge of the secular affairs of men and 
their solution. Then we will be ready to discuss 
these racial and international problems and effect 
an intelligent solution. 

I offer something which is a very real convic- 
tion and has come, not from the inspiration of a 
moment, but out of a very happy college experi- 
ence and a year of thinking out of college. That 
is, that we need new machinery to make prac- 
ticable and to put into operation the ideals which 
we are getting from our great student confer- 
ences. I speak very frankly when I say that the 
modern fraternity and its system is killing a good 
deal of the idealism of our students as soon as 
they get back from our Christian conferences. 
Every campus of any size today is crying out with 
a need whieh our leaders are either afraid to 
tackle or are unable to comprehend. Herbert 
Gray and many of our own student leaders 
have spoken of this problem, before, during, and 
since the Indianapolis Convention. But we are 
apparently doing nothing to solve it. There is a 
movement organized and growing in many of our 
colleges for a democratic social life and spirit 
among the students. This movement* has proved 
that it can help realize some of the ideals of dem- 
ocratic brotherhood and help solve the race ques- 
tion as has not been done by other social groups. 
Are the students of America ready to give it a 
place? 


Denison and Chicago. L. H. MAYEs. 


*NOTE.—tThe reference here is to an outgrowth of the 
good work of the Denison Commons Club. Professor 
Latourette of the Editorial Committee of THE INTERCOL- 


LEGIAN took the chair at a national convention of Com- 
mons Clubs held in Akron, Ohio, in March. 
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A Summer Worth While 


HATEVER else the Indianapolis Con- 
vention may have revealed, it certainly 
disclosed a keen desire on the part of 
American students for better under- 
standing of pressing social problems. 
To a limited number who have been engaged in 
social study during the college year the two Stu- 
dent Movements offer opportunity to supplement 
their class-room work with practical laboratory 
experience during the summer. Any student, of 
course, can gain invaluable information ‘on his 
own” by actively identifying himself with some 
part of the social world during the summer and 
by keeping his eyes and ears open and his sym- 
pathies warm, but the number that can be con- 
veniently accommodated in the following clinical 
activities organized and directed by the Associa- 
tion necessarily is restricted. 





THE NEW YORK SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 


This is made up of men from American colleges 
and universities who are assembled in New York 
City for seven weeks each summer. Their pur- 
pose is “to study at first hand and under expert 
leadership the social problems and conditions in a 
great city.” They live and work in settlement 
houses, institutional churches and Y. M. C. A.’s, 
giving two-thirds of their time in this way in 

















Outward Bound—with the Friendship Pilgrims Aboard 





Knowing the worker by becoming one. 


return for their room and board. The other third 
is spent in trips of observation under experienced 
leadership and in two meetings a week for the 
discussion of their problems in the light of 
Christ’s teachings. All members of this group 
have a rare opportunity for research into human 
problems and into the workings of the multiple 
social and religious agencies which are endeavor- 
ing to meet these problems. 

SERVICE GROUP 


CHICAGO SUMMER 


For the second summer there will be conducted 
in Chicago a group in purpose and organization 
essentially similar to the New York group. 


PILGRIMAGES OF FRIENDSHIP 

During the past two summers delegations of 
men students representing all sections of America 
have gone to Europe as ambassadors of good-will 
on behalf of Student America to Student Europe. 
This summer the European Pilgrimage, which is 
limited to twenty men, will more officially repre- 
sent the Student Christian Movement, as its mem- 
bers are expected to be chosen largely from Field 
and National Councils. 

Students on the Pacific Coast are sponsoring a 
similar Pilgrimage of Friendship to the Orient 
this summer. 


THE COLLEGIATE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH GROUPS 


This will be the fifth summer for this move- 
ment, which is now established as an important 
part in the regular Association program. 

The plan calls for college men to come to an 
industrial city, find a manual job, don overalls, 
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secure room and board with working people, join 
the union (if in an organized trade)—in short, 
completely enter into the working life of the city. 
Two or three evenings each week are devoted to 
seminars when experiences are exchanged and 
employers, workers and other experienced speak- 
ers heard. Men with vision of the possibilities of 
supplanting suspicion and ill-will in industry by 
the application of Christian principles; men who 
want to build not on theory but on fact, will find 
the summer industrial research groups of im- 
measurable help. 

Groups are assured in Rochester, Baltimore, 
Des Moines, Columbus (Ohio), and Denver. Two 
or three other cities may be added. 





RURAL GROUP 


An intercollegiate institute on rural leadership 
is to be held at Columbia, Mo., with three hours 
of university credit given to those who complete 
the work. About twenty men, working at cur- 
rent wages on farms, will form the group. 


THE Y. W. C. A. PLAN 


In Philadelphia and in Chicago women stu- 
dents will obtain employment in various lines of 
industry, and will meet in weekly seminars. Sev- 
eral colored girls will be included in the Phila- 
delphia group. 


FULLER INFORMATION 


Those interested in the “Summer Worthwhile 
Plan” can secure detailed information from state 
or field secretaries. 


A. Communication 


A Great Convention in 1925? 

TO THE EDITOR: 

| would like to raise the question why another 
gathering, similar in scale to the Quadrennial Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention at Indianapolis, should 
not be held not later than the winter of 1925-26? 
Perhaps this should bring together not only stu- 
dents of the United States, but both Canada and 
Mexico. A two-year interim would capitalize 
some of the impact of Indianapolis, because a 
number of those delegates would still be in college 
and would work toward the success of such a con- 
ference in the next year and a half. With con- 
ventions only once in four years, the freshmen 
and sophomores are still for the most part un- 
known quantities, or outshone and replaced by 
older and more experienced students, and two 
vears out of every four the student world does 
not benefit as it should or might from the im- 
petus of such a convention. 

Although I appreciate many of the problems of 
finance, accommodations, and multitudinous ar- 
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rangements incident to a convention of national 
scope, still I believe they are outweighed by the 
stimulation of ideas arising from the problems 
voiced by students from different areas, and the 
community of feeling and interest that is thereby 
developed in attacking world problems together 

a community of interest, understanding and sym- 
pathy which is a great step toward the type of 
internationalism which the world so sorely needs 
at the present time. We are now facing rapidly 
changing conditions both in the world and in stu- 
dent life which necessitate constant transition in 
presentation and procedure in such conventions 
and we need more experimentation than is pos- 
sible once every quadrennium. 

A convention can function in two significant 
ways—to crystallize attitudes and convictions 
which have previously been shaping, and to 
launch consideration of questions which are not 
so keenly felt by the student generation as a 
whole. The issue of what attitude students should 
take toward war may be more sharply defined 
after two more years if the present developments 
are any criteria. Also it would be extremely val- 
uable to know what constructive steps had been 
taken toward better race relations. A growing 
question in the student world is what relation- 
ships between men and women will make for the 
best interests of our whole society. Many stu- 
dents feel that it would be tragic if another stu- 
dent generation went by without examining some 
of the changes that would have to be made if the 
principles of Jesus were applied to our acquisitive 
economic society. Perhaps some other issue may 
be more vital and acute at that time. 

These are a few of the considerations which 
lead me to favor a convention in December, 1925, 
dealing with the question of making the principles 
of Jesus effective in human society. The Conven- 
tion should endeavor to take up one or two big 
problems, show how they are worldwide in their 
aspect, and can adequately be solved only by at- 
tacking them all around the world. It should 
then examine the peculiar opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the missionary enterprise at home 
and abroad as one of the agencies in the solution 
of these questions, but confronting every student 
with the challenge of giving his efforts where 
they can be most effective in the light of what he 
understands God’s will for him to be, and of link- 
ing up his efforts with all endeavors. 

Would it be feasible to have a referendum in 
our summer conferences in regard to having a 
convention and gather suggestions which might 
be considered? 

Sincerely yours, 
E. RAYMOND WILSON. 

Columbia University. 

NOTE:—Mr. Wilson was an officer of the Association at Iowa State 


Collece and is now a member of the National Student Council of the 
Student Volunteer Movement 
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Three Books 


STUDENTS 
SAL. 


AND 


Association 


THE CHURCH UNIVER- 
Press. Twenty-five cents. 


This is a pamphlet of more than ordinary in- 
terest, including, as it does, addresses delivered 
at the National Conference of Theological Stu- 
dents held at Indianapolis December 27th, 1923, 
and certain recommendations there agreed upon. 


The addresses were by G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, 
Robert E. Speer and David R. Porter. The first 
is an interpretation of the Christian Church as 
the society which shall incarnate in its own life 
and so interpret to the world “that quality of life 
which alone can make men real brothers.” Dr. 
Speer discussed the present position of the Church 
in America, pointing out its strength and its 
weakness, its failures and its successes, but 
above all, its opportunity to become something 
greater, better’ and more Christ-like than it now 
is. Mr. Porter pointed out certain special contri- 
butions which theological students can make to 
this better church by co-operating more closely 
than they are now doing with the student Chris- 
tian Associations in our colleges. 


The most interesting feature in the pamphlet, 
however, is the action to which these addresses 
led. This took the form of certain recommenda- 
tions, calling for the organization of the seminary 
students of the country into seven regional groups, 
each assuming responsibility “for the adequate 
presentation of the opportunities and claims of 
the Christian ministry” within its territory as 
well as for the promotion of closer co-operation 
and fellowship between the students of the differ- 
ent seminaries within each area and between 
these seminary students and the college Christian 
Associations. 

More significant for the future, however, is the 
last recommendation, which outlines a program 
of co-operative study. It is suggested “‘that each 
seminary attempt to form a small commission 
within its student body to make a thorough study 
nature and function of the Christian 
Church.” The report makes tentative suggestions 
as to the way in which these commissions might 
be constituted and the kind of topics they might 
study. This plan for a fresh study of the Church 
by theological students deserves the cordial sup- 
port of al! those who, like the present writer, be- 
lieve that the ability of the Christian Church to 
supply the constructive leadership and spiritual 
unity which modern democratic society so sorely 
needs, depends largely upon the willingness and 
ability of its leaders to think through together 
the basic problems of our organized religious life. 
Constructive thinking is a habit which must be 
formed early if it is to be formed at all. If, while 


they are still students, our prospective ministers 
begin the practice of thinking together upon pres- 
ent-day issues, there is no limit to what they may 
accomplish when the active leadership of the 
Church is in their hands. 
WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 

THE PLASTIC AGE. By Percy Marks. The 

Century Co. $2.00. 
PROPHET UNAWARES. 

Idea. By Lucien Price. 

$1.50. 


The Romance of an 
The Century Co. 


Here are two books, both dealing with the 
American college, both very readable and yet al- 
most as different as is night from day. Mr. Marks 
has put his account—an attempt at a description 
of our academic life—in the form of fiction. He 
brings an attractive, normal American boy to a 
mythical “Sanford College” and tells what hap- 
pens to him during four years—supposedly a very 
recent four years. There is something about ath- 
letics, dramatics, glee clubs and many of the 
standard extra-curriculum activities. There is a 
great deal about life in a fraternity house— 
dances, drinking and petting. The conversation 
is Elizabethan in its frank attempt to reproduce 
in all its baldness the language of the undergradu- 
ate, both good and bad. The faculty and the class 
room come in for a good deal of caustic criticism, 
but there is a teacher of English, Henley, who is 
made to stand out as an exception and into whose 
mouth is put what one suspects to be the author’s 
own mildly cynical appraisal of the whole matter. 
Mr. Marks has succeeded in giving in a striking 
and uncomfortably accurate manner, a picture of 
what college is for many men, certainly a very 
large minority and possibly a majority. He has 
told the truth, but fortunately not the whole 
truth. It is not as much of a distortion as “Main 
Street,” but it is still a caricature. Like all good 
caricatures, however, it has so large a basis in 
fact that it arrests even the unthinking. 

As against “The Plastic Age,” which is an at 
tempt to describe things as they are, ‘Prophet 
Unawares,” is an account of a specific attempt at 
a reform of a college. The book has to do with 
President Meiklejohn’s administration at Am- 
herst, and is an enthusiastic defence of it. While 
Mr. Price gives a glowing account of what was 
accomplished and laments the end of the liberal 
regime, he brings no railing accusations against 
the conservatives. He believes that the Meikle- 
john idea will survive; if not at Amherst, then 
elsewhere. 

It is a happy augury for the future of the col- 
leges that two such books should appear in one 
year. 
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Advance Program Page 


’ 7E understand that at the University of Wis- 
consin, Carl Rogers, who was one of the 
student members of the delegation from 

the United States to the Peking Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, has taken 
the initiative in organizing thirty-five Bible study 
groups. They are using Sharman’s “Jesus in the 
Records,” a course which for several years has 
been one of the chief courses recommended for 
use by the Student Associations. Dr. Sharman 
spent the month of March in working with 
the students at Wisconsin, especially with the 
women students. 


UMAN Engineering Conferences have been 
held in technical schools in various sec- 
tions of the country. On April 11-13, 
such a conference called by the New York Uni- 
versity Association, brought together represen- 
tatives from a number of near-by colleges. A 
list of the topics for discussion indicates the ex- 
tent of the ground covered. The list is as fol- 
lows: 
WHAT ARE THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL ORDER? 
WHAT CAN WE Do TO MAKE INDUSTRY PRODUCE 
ENOUGH TO Go AROUND? 
WHAT CAN WE Do TO REALIZE THE MANBUILDING 
POWERS OF INDUSTRY? 
WHAT CAN THE WORKING MAN CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARD A MorE HUMAN INDUSTRY? 
WHAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE COOPERA- 
TIVES? 
WHAT CAN THE COLLEGE MAN Do; As A CON- 
SUMER? AS A CHURCH MEMBER? AS A WORK- 
ING MAN? 


T will be recalled that in authorizing the Ad- 
| vance Program Commission at Atlantic City 

special reference was made to the Theologi- 
cal Sub-Committee. The special page in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN in recent weeks has given full 
evidence of advance in this field. We are glad to 
know of other inter-seminary groups, following 
the precedent for retreats and discussions set by 
the group at Drew as reported in this issue. 


bbe College Situation and Student Respon- 
sibility,” the study course which is the 

result of the research and study thus far 
made by the Advance Program Commission, is 
now available in book form and early reports 
indicate that it is furnishing admirable basis for 
discussions in local Associations and in State 
conferences. A free copy has been placed in the 
hands of every Student Association President 
and others who are in a position to work inti- 
mately with students. 
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broadened vision is discernible in many 

places. One evidence is the following ex- 

cerpt from a letter: “Deep tides and high 
are moving on Penn State campus. We are seek- 
ing to write on the hearts of men a new Code of 
Honor. Many a student is risking his popular- 
ity as he openly protests against the conscious 
and unconscious dishonesty that afflicts us. 
Cribbing, lying, stealing, and the breaking of 
rules and laws are all blacklisted, in class, in 
gym, and fraternity.” 


of the Origin, Sources of Vitality, and Work 
of Other Intercollegiate Movements,” makes 
the following report: 

1. Excepting the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, all other intercollegiate organizations have 
arisen apart from the Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

2. The Student Volunteer Movement came up 
out of Student Christian Associations, not as a 
protest, but as part of a movement. 

3. In some cases intercollegiate movements 
have come into being because of the real or 
imagined failure of the Christian Association to 
do these special things as they needed to be done. 

4. These intercollegiate organizations derive 
whatever power they have from: 


GS of the Origin, So III, dealing with “A Study 


(a) The degree to which the control locally and 
nationally has been in the hands of stu 
dents. 

(b) The definiteness of the goal toward which 
they aim: e.g.I. P. A. 

(c) The element of immediacy implicit in the 
goal itself: e. g. Disarmament League. 

(d) The belief of students that what they do 
will make a difference: e. g. National Stu- 
dent Forum. 

(The appeal of these organizations is limited 

in duration and power to the immediate sig- 

nificance of the issue which brought the organiza- 

tion into being: e. g., Disarmament League.) 

5. Only those intercollegiate organizations 
have endured that have kept at their center lo- 
cally and nationally people sacrificially devoted to 
the cause. 

6. The spread of intercollegiate organizations 
which have to do with reform, whether of atti- 
tude or conduct, is conditioned upon the moral 
and cultural background of the student group: e. 
g. a reform movement on tobacco would find fer- 
tile soil in Kansas, but would not be considered a 
serious issue in Massachusetts. 

7. Only those intercollegiate organizations 
have endured that have had at their heart an idea 
that is worth the serious consideration of stu- 
dents and can demand their loyal support. 
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Life Work Guidance and Recruiting 


A Statement Covering Some Experiences 


In Local Associations 


The principles which should govern 
a man in the choice of his life work 
have been presented in literally hun- 
dreds of colleges, together with the 
claims of at least a few of the so- 
called Christian callings. At Yale re- 
cently 200 men met with Henry 
Sloane Coffin to discuss the claims of 
the Christian ministry. Several of 
the larger universities and colleges— 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Penn 
State, Nebraska, Kansas, Kansas 
State Agricultural and many others— 
hold annual week-end life work con- 
ferences. At Maryville College over 
fifteen professions were 
presented in a_ three- 
day conference. 


In States 


The Associations of 
Michigan meet annually 
for a state life work con 
ference. Other states 
have followed a similar 
procedure. Recently O. 
E. Pence of Illinois met 
with a large number of 
the college presidents of 
the State of Illinois and 
discussed with them the 
importance of life work 
guidance. The Pacific 
Coast states are planning 
for a “Western America 
Student Convention” in 
the interest of Christian 
service vocations, to be 
held during the Christ- 
mas vacation, 1924. 


PIII 


The Summer 
Conferences 


From the first these conferences 
have stressed the subject of lifé work, 
as literally thousands of men all over 
the world will testify. This has in- 
cluded first of all the Kingdom oppor- 
tunity in all vocations and also in- 
formation about all vocations, espe- 
cially those undermanned. Geneva 
plans this year, for instance, to send 
life work information blanks to every 
registered delegate. The men are 
urged to fill out the blanks in ad- 
vance of the conference, so that the 
life work counsellor can prepare for 
more intelligent interviews. Silver 
Bay will follow a similar procedure 
under the guidance of R. H. Edwards. 
Estes Park for years has done an ex- 


ceedingly thorough piece of life work 
guidance. 


The New York and Chicago 
Summer Service Groups 


These groups have had a profound 
influence upon life-work choices. John 
R. McCurdy, who has seen the re- 
sults of the New York group in re- 
cent years, writes: “There can be no 
question that many fives have been 
greatly influenced in the field of their 
life work choice through the general 
work of the group.” R. H. Edwards, 
who started the group and carried it 
on for a number of years, did a care- 
ful and fundamental piece of voca- 


A Christian's Fundamental Life 


Work Berision 


| will live my life under God for others 
rather than for myself, for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God rather than for 
my personal success. 
I will not drift into my life work, but I 
will do my utmost by prayer, investigation, 
meditation and service to discover that form 
and place of life work in which I can become 
of the largest use to the Kingdom of God. 
As I find it I will follow it under the lead- 
ership of Jesus Christ, wheresoever it take 
me, cost what it may. 


Signed 


Think over prayerfully what is implied for you 
in signing this card. 
it in your Bible. 


Sign it. 


COCOERCEEOERUREDERDOROEERROERRGREREEEOEERE TOR TESCEREORERDERECRECERORCORCEOOEORAOTERERROSREERECHCODECGRORCREOHO REG RERECER OGRE ER TES 


Copies of this card may be had by addressing The Intercollegian 


tional guidance with the individual 
members of the group, taking into 
account (1) the estimates of profes- 
sors; (2) the estimates of the head 
of the institution where the men 
lived and worked; (3) estimates from 
fellow members of the group; (4) the 
student’s estimate of himself; (5) 
mental tests by the Department of 
Sociology at Teachers’ College; (6) 
careful and unhurried conferences be- 
tween himself and each individual 
student. 


Furthermore, the work of the 
group brought to each student infor- 
mation (a) about different types of 
institutions in the city and their needs 
for life investment, (b) friendship 


Memorize it. 
Test your purposes by it daily. 


and association with heads of insti- 
tutions, (c) elemental facts of human 
need as seen in congested sections of 
the city. 


Specific Vocations 

Very recently theological students 
have been holding week-end confer- 
ences to consider the Christian min- 
istry. Such gatherings have been 
held at Hartford, Crozer, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and other places, reach- 
ing large numbers of college men. 
This effort was greatly accelerated by 
the National Conference of Theo- 
logical Students in Indianapolis 
December 27-28, 19237 


The Engineering 
Profession 

Engineers have had 
their attention called to 
the human side of en- 
gineering, not only by 
one speaker but by very 
carefully thought out 
programs of service and 
study. Week-end confer- 
ences have been held in 
which engineering facul- 
ties have united with the 
student Associations in 
giving attention to this 
phase of the engineer’s 
life. Literally thousands 
of engineering students 
are now teaching English 
to foreigners and a num- 
ber of schools have intro- 
duced special courses on 
human engineering as a 
direct result of these 
conferences. Two confer- 
ences on human _ en- 
gineering have been held 
this month; one in Colorado and the 
other in New York City. 


Keep 
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The Business Man 


Industrial research groups have 
held during the summer in the fol- 
lowing cities: New York, Denver, 
Rochester, Indianapolis, Omaha, Port- 
land, San Francisco. This summer’s 
plans are given in full on another 
page, under the title “A Summer 
Worthwhile.” 


The Social Worker 


It will be impossible for a man who 


*STUDENTS AND THE CHURCH UNI- 
VERSAL. A report of the National Confer- 
ence of Theological Students. Association 
Press. 25 cents. 
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has participated in any of the summe) 
service groups to underrate the im- 
portance of the task which faces the 
social worker in our large cities. 
Much of the data which these men 
need can be secured only by the social 
worker. Furthermore, all group 
members are urged to live among the 
people with whom they work, thus 
giving them a first-hand contact with 
social conditions. 


Co-operation 


The Student Department has co- 
operated with the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the home and foreign 
boards, and more recently with the 
Fellowship for Christian Life Service. 
Of this life guidance work probably 
the greatest single piece of co-opera- 
tive effort was the joint service of the 
student Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. with 
the Interchurch World Movement. 


Source Material 


Fundamental Guidance and Employment 
Practice. E. L. Hall. Association Press. $1.25 

Find Yourself Idea. C., (¢ 
ciation Pres $1.41 

Life Work. Ww H. Tinker Associati 
Press at cent 

Choice of a Life Work. J 
Association Press 15 cent 

How God Calls Men. 


Robinson Asso- 


Lovell Mu 


Frederick Harris 


Association Press $1.15 
Claims and Opportunities of the Ministry. 
John R. Mott Association Press 60 cents 
A Significant Calling. Soares— Ob« Asso- 
ciation Press 5 cent 


Human Engineering Course. Fred Rindy« 
147 Madison Avenue, New York 


REPORTS UPON PLANS AND POLICIES 
OF LIFE WorRK GUIDANCE 


Manual of Principles and Suggested Meth- 
od Py 105-108 Association Press. (1921). 
$154 

Suggestions of National Student Council. 
Published as an addition te the “‘Manual.”’ 

! (19 ) 

National Student Secretaries’ Assembly 
Estes Park A Report P i As 
Press (1923) i) cents 
The Intercollegian. Marc} 


Clation 


nurnbe P 


The following Analysis blanks can be e- 
cured from Association Pres 
Standard Blank. Used by all de) 
of the Association 
Lifework Analysis Blank. 
Confidential Reference Blank. 
Standard Interview Blank. 
Life Work Information Blank. (Now be 


! ised Will be ready for summe confer- 
neces) 

Prior to 1917 extensive reports on thi ub- 
ject by H. S. Elliott, Paul Micou and R. H 
Fdwards are available and have been in large 
part the basis upon which mucl the ub- 


seqquent material has been built 


What Should He Have Done? 


Two prizes, each of a free registra- 


y 
oO? at anu stucde nt conter- 


Mremer 
ence, will be given to the student who 
ends the hest state ment of 200 words 
WHAT 
SHOULD THE CHAIRMAN OF THE MEET- 
ING (MENTIONED IN SECOND COLUMN) 


m answer to the question: 


HAVE DONE WHEN ATTACKED BY THE 


IRATE ATHLETE? 

Answers, in typewritten form, must 
reach the Editorial Committee of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN by May 20. 
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The Honor System 
Worked! 


ype black eyes and a broken nose, 
contributed to the president of the 
Student Council by the captain of the 
football team, was the outcome of ar 
attempt by the students of a western 
university to enforce the much dis- 
cussed honor system. The football 
captain was up for trial, the vote was 
But that is getting ahead of 
the story. 

Six weeks before this happened the 
president of the student association 
and two members of the cabinet were 
discussing the coming election. The 
honor system was under fire and the 
vote would decide whether it would 
be retained or not. “We ought to do 
something,” said the president, and 
they did. 

It is not often that an Association 
president leads a political fight, but 
in this case he did, assisted by other 
members of the cabinet. The presi- 
dent of the Student Council believed 
in the honor system, but he wanted 
the whole matter given a fair chance 
for discussion. A student mass meet- 
ing was called. Men on both sides, 
and women too, entered the debate. 
One hour was not enough, so another 
meeting followed, and a third. Then 
the vote came. The honor system won 
by a good majority. 

That night the same three students 
had another meeting. They had saved 
the honor system but now was a big- 
ger job ahead, that of making the 
system work. It was not an easy 
task to do in the ten days that stood 
between the election and the first 
semester examinations. But they set 
themselves to the task. By personal 
contact they enlisted a hundred and 
seventeen men and women who be- 
lieved enough in the principles of 
honor te report anything that they 
saw that looked like unfairness in 
the examinations. The college daiiy 
joined them in the fight. Strong edi- 
torials were written in favor of giv- 
ing the honor system a fair chance. 

The examinations came. It was ar- 
ranged that in each class where a 
member of the committee of 117 was 
present at an examination that he or 
she would rise and ask the co-opera- 
tion of the class. The speeches were 
something like this: “I believe that 
we should make the honor system 
work. I am not going to act as a 
spy, but I want to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the members of this class in 
having a fair examination because I 
believe that on our cultivating a high 
sense of honor depends the kind of 
leadership that we are going to give 
in the future. Let’s give the honor 
system a chance.” 

When the smoke cleared away there 
were nine cases of violation reported. 
Five were women and four men. 
Without hesitation the Student Coun- 


a tle. 


cil started the investigation. The 
whole university was very much ir 
terested in the outcome because o 
the four men two were prominent in 
athletics. One was captain of th 
1923 football team, while anothe 
was forward on the best basketba! 
team that the school had ever pro 
duced. 

The trial was a stiff test for th 
student government. Three girls 
were freed and two were convicted. 
Two of the men were exonerated, 
leaving the two athletes for the last. 
The vote on the basketball player was 
ten to two for conviction. The same 
evidence was produced on the football 
player, a fraternity brother of the 
basketball man. His football reputa- 
tion evidently moved one of the 
voters, for the count stood eight for 
conviction and three for acquittal. 
This left a technical tie, as it takes 
two-thirds majority for conviction In 
the tense stillness that followed the 
Council president said: “I vote fo: 
conviction.” 

The football captain was outside 
the room where the meeting was held. 
When the president of the Council 
stepped out of the door the athlete 
pounced upon him and delivered the 
forementioned black eyes and broken 
nose. The assault was cowardly and 
uncalled for. 

Next morning the student body was 
too excited to attend classes. Little 
groups stood about the campus dis- 
cussing the situation. Popular opin- 
ion was unanimously behind the ac- 
tion of the Student Council. The 
college daily came out with a special 
edition, an unheard of thing, carry- 
ing full details. In an editorial it 
backed the Council and prophesied 
that the honor system had at last 
come to stay. 

The Council of Deans met the next 
day. For some reason known only to 
themselves, they failed to sustain the 
charges against the two girls, but the 
men were expelled. The honor sys- 
tem had really worked. 


An Urgent Appeal 

A cable from headquarters of the 
European Student Relief asks for 
gifts of clothing for Russian pro- 
fessors and students. It reads: 

CLOTHING PURCHASE REMAINS InM- 
POSSIBLE FOR RUSSIAN PROFESSORS AND 
STUDENTS. LAST YEAR’S SHIPMENT 


ASSISTED TEN ‘THOUSAND, VALUE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. CAN- 
NOT EXAGGERATE PRESENT NEED 


WHICH DOUBLE THAT OF LAST YEAR. 
MAINTAIN STANDARD. ELIMINATE 
SILK Unmatched Shoes. (The italics 
are ours.) 

Those who will give clothing or 
organize a campaign in their college 
should act at once. For suggestions 
write to Miss Helen Ogden, 347 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. 
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Co-educational 
Religion 
contemplation he and 

form’d: 


For softness she and sweet attractive 
grace.” —MILTON. 


“For 


valor 


“No other but a woman’s reason: 
I think so because I think so.” 
SHAKESPEARE 
{ tues of us who were still living 
in the seventeenth century were 
brought up with a jerk at the North- 
field Christian Way of Life Confer 
ence, held in February. Feminist ad- 
vance has got beyond mere “sweet 
attractive grace” and Shakespeare’s 
lines do not describe a modern college 
woman. More than one hundred men 
and women from many New England 
colleges came together for the week- 
end, mutually skeptical. They could 
play together, dance together, attend 
classes together; but to explore to- 
gether life’s deeper places, to discuss 
religion seriously with one another— 
here faith faltered. If many letters 
on my desk mean, anything, their mis- 
givings are now allayed and our hesi- 
tancy in co-educational religion is re- 
buked. It worked. Northfield is ac- 
customed to significant events in stu- 
dent movements. Perhaps this was 





one, 

But to the raison d’étre. 
timely for New England colleges to 
confer about the implication of 
Christ’s Way of Life. Indianapolis 
taught us much about the value of 
corporate thinking—more about co- 
educational thinking. These ideas 
were incorporated at Northfield. We 
were divided into small groups where 
the real work was done. Five times 
we met in a Committee of the Whole, 
when Richard Roberts crystallized 
our thinking, raised the discussion to 
the high plane of his own spirit, then 
sent us back to our groups with a 
powerful impetus for further search. 

One would like to record some of 
the student echoes which have been 
heard since. Some emphasized the 
“group” values; some the balancing 
benefits of winter sports; others the 
spontaneity and _ informality; _ still 
others, the sanity of Dr. Roberts’ in- 
sistence upon a personal application 
of Christ’s Way before a social appli- 
cation means anything. But drown- 
ing them all were the voices of those 
who were surprised and delighted at 
the success of mixing the sexes. Per- 
haps the men were most surprised. 
Said one, “I was glad above all else 
that they dared to have fellows and 
girls together and that it worked. 
Let us thank God that Christian As- 
sociations have ceased to confuse sor- 
did and pure sex relationships, thus 
condemning both. If you can’t trust 
us together at a Christian conference, 
when can you trust us?” 


It seemed 


The social success could have been 
easily predicted, but the effect of men 
and women. thinking together was 
speculative. Is there a fundamental 
difference in their mental processes” 
The Northfield Conference seemed to 
show that there is; but this fact, 
rather than being prejudicial to clear 
thinking, made them a stimulus and 
a complement to each other. 

If Benjamin Kidd is only partialiy 
right in saying that woman will be 
the psychic center of ariy better social 
order and that she has already out- 
stripped man by a whole epoch of 
evolution in the science of emotional 
power, hasn’t it a meaning for stu- 
dent movements? Why not more 
women preachers? Why not joint 
summer conferences ? 

JOHN M. CURRIE. 


Students and 
Citizenship 


TUDENTS from practically every 

state east of the Rockies met in 
Washington April 5 and 6 “in behalf 
of observance of Law and Citizenship.” 
The heart of the program was three 
discussions: “The Situation in the 
Colleges Today,” led by Ray Purdy of 
Princeton; “What Has Been Attempt- 
ed”—Wendell Birge of the University 
of Nebraska, and “What Are the Next 
Steps?”—N. S. Hibshman of Penn 
State. 

Masterly addresses were made by 
Senator Borah and by the Hon. Mrs. 
Willebrandt, who in the Department 
of Justice has charge of enforcing all 
liquor legislation. 

Effective findings are being circu- 
lated which give reasons why students 
should help far more in creating sen- 
timent for the observance of all law. 
A “Committee of 150” is constituted 
to continue the purpose of the confer- 
ence, cooperating with other student 
agencies. 

Miss Esther MacDonald of Teachers 
College (New York) said: 

Mothers of children find a tremendous chal- 
lenge in the fact that they must be worthy 
examples to their children. They may pogssi- 
bly be willing to do some things themselves 
which they should be most unwilling to have 
their sons and daughters do. But a mother 
who breaks the Eighteenth Amendment has 
lost a great deal of her right to demand from 
her children any obedience to commands or 
conformity to standards. 

Search as hard as you may, I do not believe 
that you can find an _ intelligent modern 
woman who would not wish to avoid falling 
in love with a man who is a drunkard. It 
must be sordid and horrible to find oneself 
married to a man who has such a degrading 
weakness. 

And then, too, the modern woman is per- 
fectly aware that sometimes children come 
into the world less perfect than they have a 
right to be because father or mother had in- 
dulged in so-called “‘personal liberty.’’ I do 
not believe that there is a girl who would not 
rather die than face the horror of that pitiful 
rebuke. 

The modern woman realizes the necesity 
that rests upon her to take her stand for its 
own merit on this question of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but she hopes that by her atti- 
tude she may help to reenforce the ideals held 
by the men who are also standing for it. 


Men, Women and God 


geld of us of the Rocky Moun- 
. tain Region are becoming quite 
dissatisfied with the existing relation- 
ship between men and women. All 
wish that it might be different, but we 
do not know exactly how to change it. 

When the possibility of a joint sum- 
mer conference was suggested to one 
Y. M. C. A. president he said: “For 
three hundred and fifty-five days we 
live down here with women. May 
we not have ten days by ourselves ?” 
It is true that we are thrown to- 
gether all of the time. We “sit 
through” the same lectures, answer 
the questions of the same professors, 
and work the same experiments in the 
laboratory. But unless we are for- 
tunate enough to have discussions in 
the class room, we never think to- 
gether. However, when we do have 
discussions the results are more near- 
ly complete, because we as men and 
as women have each contributed some- 
thing which the other group alone 
did not have. 

Men and women students are both 
members of Christian Associations, 
but we do not worship together be- 
cause we as women feel the need of 
beautiful music and periods of silent 
meditation in our services, while men 
seem to fear to make worship more 
beautiful lest it become effeminate. 
Is there one religion for women and 
another for men? Cannot our wor- 
ship be made more complete if men 
contribute virility and_ strength, 
while women contribute beauty and 
fineness ? 

We attend the same parties and 
games, but we rarely even play to- 
gether. The only contact we have is 
very light and superficial. We seldom 
share our deeper thoughts with each 
other. In fact some women wonder if 
men ever think of anything but ath- 
letics and good times, and men think 
that we are interested only in clothes 
and dates! 

What sort of a relationship are we 
searching for? Neither the women 
nor the men on our campuses can go 
off by themselves and decide what we 
expect from each other. We must 
talk it over together. When we have 
discussed it together very frankly we 
find that we are both longing for 
friendship, a “Pal-y” sort of comrade- 
ship in which we think, work, play 
and worship together. 

We do not want to compete with 
men to show them that we can do the 
so-called men’s tasks as well as they 
can, but we want to work together 
because we both have a contribution 
to offer. In this search we are mak- 
ing for Jesus’s way of life. 

FERN BABCOCK 
Pittsburg (Kan.) Teachers’ College. 

Note.—This comment throws light on the 

discussion and final decision of the students of 


the Estes Park region to postpone for a year 
the proposed joint summer conference. 
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How Meet Criticism? 


| phe who take Jesus in earnest 
these easy-going days escape crit- 
icism. One secretary who with his 
delegates to Indianapolis has been 
paying the price of following Chris- 
tian convictions, writes: 


Il sometimes think there is still hope for us. 
We have had one of our Freshman “Y” cab- 
inet kicked out of school for refusing to take 
military training. A senior on our cabinet 
has refused to apply for his commission, al- 
though he has taken advanced R. O. T. C. 
and our Prexie preached a Commencement ser- 


mon on the subject which has done much to 
stir up interest in the question of student pa- 
cifiem, which he deplores. Really, the simple 


formula of confronting men with Jesus Christ 
seems to bring results that are greatly to be 
desired I may lose my job, which wou!d be 
inother bit of good propaganda. 


Criticisms of our work are not 
without their profits; our motives are 
cleansed, we may learn the fellowship 
of Christ’s sufferings. There are dif- 
ferent ways to take criticism. A 
sense of humor helps a lot. The 
wisest man is he who waits for Time 
to do the answering of critics for him, 
meantime doing the day’s work stead- 
ily, sincerely and in the spirit of the 
Master. 

I gather the Association at Prince- 
ton (the Philadelphian Society) has 
run into a full measure of campus 
criticism. The officers and secretaries 
have replied with a four-page paper, 
“issued occasionally,” which, aside 
from seeming a little ponderous for 
average student consumption, is a 
courageous and effective publication. 
Its title is The Real Issue. Let me 
quote from the first number: 


If any want u to water thi down (i. e 
the Purpose) to become an organization for 
social service alone, to leave religion out; we 
cannot, if we are going to be true to our 
avowed purpose But we would not if we 
could—our aim is something more than being 
obedient to the letter of our constitution. We 
believe that this old Society, founded in 
Princeton nearly one hundred years ago, with 
its somewhat pedantic but friendly old Greek 
name, owes its existence and its perpetuation 
to Christ, and to the loyalty which men here 
in Princeton feel toward Him. If His inter- 
ests can really be best conserved by abolish- 
ing the Society as at present constituted, let 
us by all means abolish it and have some- 
thing else 

But this leads me into another matter, that 
of facing alternatives. The Princeton campus 
has always been a fertile sowing ground fo 
rumors, and of late we have come into mild 
but malodorous prominence through a gocd y 
share of them which concern us. Personally 
we are disposed to let them go, and attempt 
no defense or explanation. But because they 
have seriously infected the campus our work 
is hindered by them, and one does not know 
in meeting men about Princeton, how many 
inches of incrusted prejudice he must puncture 
before he can assume the normal confidence 
which makes us able to live one with an- 
other . ° 

We want an organization with some teeth 
in it, that knows what it thinks, is willing to 
face the cost of its discipleship, and to stand 
by its faith. That kind of thing does not 
grow out of pale opinions ard a benevolent at- 
titude of tolerance toward« every wird that 
blows. You do not find it in people who have 
no idea where they stand. You always find it 
when people try to take Jesus Christ seriously, 
and it makes a fibrous mind and a pretty 
stout will and a “terrible, intense emphasis on 
things that the cautious let alone.” . . . 
Yes, Jesus was a radical; that is, he went to 
the roots of things, and we must go there 
with Him unless ours is a polite deference and 
not a passionate loyalty. 
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Now if someone has put up some pretty 
traight challenge to you, after a _ certain 
amount of ordinary friendship, that which 
caused your resentment, if you felt any, at 
what you called impolite and premature in- 
trusion, was perhaps your own unwillingness 
to look these things in the face, and to be 
honest with Christ. . . + But we ask you 
please to provide the undiscovered balm which 
will keep a man from criticizing another man 
who has put up to him a challenge he did not 
have the courage to face! I feel reasonably 
sure the rich young ruler thought Jesus was a 
fanatic, and he probably said so. Is the thing 
which arouses your resentment alone in the 
presentation of religion here in Princeton, or 
is it in the weave of Christianity? Dces the 
whole thing frankly cost too much, and are 
you rationalizing your cowardice into talking 
about somebody's tactlessness? . .. . 

That's what we want—a group of out-and- 
outers. The more the merrier, if numbers 
do not adulterate the unity of spirit and of 
aim. We live in a shuffling generation that 
loves half-lights, fascinated with the almost 
rightness of much that is wrong, the almost 
wrongness of much that is right. Moral par- 
sion does not keep company with that kind of 
compromise. And men without moral passion 
do not long keep company with Jesus. W: 
know that on this campus there are.a lot of 
men with surging desire to stand for the best 
they know, to get beyond what Dr. Fosdick 
called “‘our pitiful preoccupation,’’ to venture 
something for the Christian ideal of life. We 
confess to weariness with the hesitant, tenta- 
tive, cautious attitudes both of students and 
faculty, the fear to come out flat as avowed 
Christians, or as ardent unbelievers, to over- 
look human failings and get behind the work 
that stands for Christ on the campus. We 
confess we haven't got a great deal of time 
for tentative disciples, and that we are not 
satisfied with the conventional conception of 
what discipleship of Christ really means. It 
looks too unconvincing to us. We fail our- 
selves, but we aim beyond that. The issue, 
first and last, is Jesus Christ, who said too 
many times to leave it ambiguous, ‘“‘Whoso 
ever forsaketh not all that he hath cannot be 
my diseciple,.”’ and whe also said that by losing 
ur lives we should find them. dD. 


Athletics or Education? 


| ECENTLY the captain of the 

Yale Boxing Team resigned. It 
is interesting to note the attitude 
taken by the editor of The Yale Daily 
News concerning the matter: 


Blazing headlines in a city paper pro 
claimed that Captain Jenkins of the Fresh- 
man Team was a “downright quitter.” <A 
more complete misstatement of facts would be 
hard to imagine. Captain Jenkins probably 
leserved the epithet applied less than any in- 
dividual in the precincts. Jenkins is the type 
of man that Yale needs most. From the age 
of fourteen he has educated himself. He 
served three years in the British Navy, hold- 
ing incidentally the Grand Fleet feather- 
weight championship. He came to Yale to 
vet an education; plainly an anachronist. 
He supports himself, working from five 
o'clock in the evening till ten at night. H> 
is the one member of his class, outside of 
athletics, who has thus far risen distinctly 
from the mediocre placidity of undergraduat- 
ism. His work for the Union has been 
notable. He was largely responsible for the 
Intercollegiate Conference held recently. He 
was elected captain of the 1927 Boxing Team, 
presumably without social conspiracy. When 
he found that it was impossible to keep up 
with his studies, doing all that he did, and 
had to choose between boxing and an educa- 
tion, he chose education. Such an exhibition 
of common sense, of idealism, of determina- 
tion, is too rare to let pass unnoticed. Any 
one aware of the facts can have nothing but 
admiration for Jenkins. 

To have furnished such slanderous material 
as appeared publicly without investigation is 
entirely contemptible. For Jenkins there can 
be nothing but respect, as a gentleman, as 
an eminently sound and desirable type of 
undergraduate, as a proof that there are 
still some who have their feet on the ground, 
who are not cowed by that monster extra- 
curriculum, who are not afraid to state that 
the business of a student is to be educated. 


National Assembly of 
Women Students 


= Student Young Women 

Christian Associations meet bier 

nially in an Assembly which is a sec 
tion of the National Convention of 
Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tions. The Assembly will be convened 
April 28th to May 6th in New York 
City. There will probably be about 
six hundred delegates representing 
practically every state in the Union 
and all types of the five hundred and 
eighty-five student Associations which 
make up the national student move- 
ment. 

The first Student Assembly was 
held at Cleveland in 1920. The As- 
sembly carries on the business of the 
student Associations, reporting to the 
Convention on any matter which re- 
quires vote of the entire Movement. 
It elects its own officers and chooses 
a body of representatives—under- 
graduates, alumnae, faculty—to carry 
on its affairs in the interim between 
Conventions. This elected body be- 
comes the Student Division of the Na- 
tional Board. 

A discussion of the purpose and ac- 
tivities of local Associations is the 
outstanding issue before the Assembly. 
A Commission on Standards, examin- 
ing the underlying philosophy of the 
student Associations and the organi- 
zation necessary to express their pur- 
pose, will report. Many Associations 
are asking for a change in the state- 
ment of Purpose and all through the 
Movement there are growing pains of 
chang>. 

During the opening sessions the As- 
sembly will proceed by group discus 
sions, examining issues of the Stand- 
ards Commissions and recommenda 
tions from the delegates, which come 
up from action in the general ses- 
sions. Adoption of a national budget 
and consideration of means for secur- 
ing it, the continuation of the Student 
Friendship Fund, the commission of 
the representatives to the General 
Committee meeting of the Federa 
tion, are other outstanding issues of 
the Assembly. 

A series of committees composed of 
members from local Associations 
are carrying forward the preparatory 
work. The fraternal delegates from 
the student Christian organizations of 
this country and from other parts of 
the Federation are expected to attend. 
Present indications are that there will 
be ample representation from many 
sections of the world. 

During the sessions of the Assem- 
bly “Headquarters” (600 Lexington 
Avenue) welcomes all the members of 
local Associations and their friends. 
The Assembly sessions are limited to 
accredited delegates and _ special 
guests who hold tickets of admission. 
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Fern Babcock 


The Federation General 
Committee Meeting 


([ HERE will be no conference this 
year of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. This decision has 
been reached by the General Commit- 
tee of the Federation. Instead of a 
conference there will be an unhurried 
meeting of the General Committee. 
This meeting will be at High Leigh, 
one of the conference sites of the Brit- 
ish Student Movement, a short dis- 
tance outside of London. The dates 
are August 7-21. The delegates from 
the United States are listed elsewhere 
on this page. 

In addition there will be in at- 
tendance from the United States Dr. 
Mott, who is Chairman of the Federa- 
tion; Robert P. Wilder, who repre- 
sents a mysterious but engaging sec- 
tion of the Federation’s work under 
the euphonious title of “Lands With- 
out National Organization”; and 
Charles D. Hurrey, Secretary of the 
Federation. Conrad Hoffman and 
Ray Legate will be present for certain 
sessions when European Student Re- 
lief is under discussion. The Amer- 
ican delegates have been elected by the 
Council of Christian Associations 
after careful processes of conference 
and nomination by the National Coun- 
cils. In order to give full opportunity 
for discussion, especially by delegates 
from countries where the English 
language is not used, no visitors will 
be admitted to the Committee meet- 
ing sessions. The official languages 
will be English, French and German. 

The number of delegates from other 
countries will be as follows: Denmark 
2, Finland 1, France 3, Germany 3, 
Great Britain 5, Italy 2, the Nether- 





Roswell Barnes David R. Porter 


Juliette Derricotte 





Mary Kedingten Ely 


lands 2, Norway 1, Russia 2, Sweden 
2, Switzerland 2, Canada 3, United 
States 10, lands without national or- 
ganizations 1, China 4, Japan 4, India 
and Ceylon 4, Australia 2, New Zea- 
land 2, and South Africa 3. 

Among the more important items 
in the agenda of the committee meet- 
ing will be: 

Discussions of Commissions concerning the 
central purposes of the Federation. : 

(Questions preparatory to these discussions 
are now available at the different field offices 
of the International Committee.) 

Report of the Committee of student repre- 
eentation on the Executive Committee. ; 

The future of European student relief. 
Shall it become a social service department 
of the Federation? ‘ 

Student migrations and work with foreign 
students. , 

The report of investigations regarding Afri- 
can students. 

Christian student work in Moslem lards. 

The extension work of the Federation. 


The Delegates 


LESLIE BLANCHARD, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Associate Executive of the 
Student Division of the National Y. 
W. C. A. Chairman of the North 
American Student Council. 

ELIZABETH YATES WEBB, Brenau 
College, ’23. Chairman of Committee 
on International Friendship of the 
Southern Division of the National 
Student Council. 

FERN  BABCOCK, 
Teachers College, ’25. President of 
the Y. W. C. A. Member of the 
Rocky Mountain Division of National 
Student Council. Editor of Rocky 
Mountain Student News Letter. 

JULIETTE DERRICOTTE, Talladega. 
Administrator of work among colored 
students. Has had wide contacts in 
interracial education in the colleges. 

Mary REDINGTON ELy, Mt. Holyoke 
and Union Theological Seminary. 
Traveling Fellow for Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, England, 
and University of Chicago 1919-21. 
Since 1921 Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Vassar College. 

ROSWELL BARNES, Lafayette Col- 
lege, ’24. President of the Associa- 
tion at Lafayette and President of the 
National Student Council. 

Huco THOMPSON, University of 
Minnesota, ’23. For the past year sec- 
retary at the University of Minnesota. 
In September he undertakes the State 
Student Secretaryship of Minnesota. 


Kansas_ State 











Elizabeth Yates Webb Leslie Blanchard 


Last year he was President of the Na- 
tional Student Council. 

E. Fay CAMPBELL, Yale. Formerly 
a traveling secretary for the Student 
Volunteer Movement, now General 
Secretary of the Association at Yale 
and a senior at Yale Divinity School. 

Davip R. Porter, Bowdoin and Ox- 
ford. Executive Secretary, Student 
Department of the International Com- 
mittee. Member of the Executive 
Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 


Who’s Who in This Number? 

The Youth Movement. articles are 
by Hugo Thompson, last year’s presi- 
dent of the National Student Council; 
Henry Van Dusen, Union Theological 
Seminary; E. Fay Campbell of Yale 
Divinity School; Professor E. A. 
Miller of Oberlin; and Robert E. 
Speer. In a letter to the editor, Dr. 
Speer says: “I might have added an- 
other paragraph to point out that 
whatever relationships govern between 
the present and the past would govern 
also between the future and the pres- 
ent, because when the future becomes 
the present, the present would become 
the past. Whatsoever, therefore, the 
present would like the future to do to 
it, it had better be careful to do to 
the past.” 


A. Herbert Gray, who rendered such 
priceless service to American students 
during his visit last spring, writes 
this message on the eve of a trip to 
Czechoslovakia. 


Harry E. Edmonds, Secretary of 
the Student Movement in New York 
City since 1905, is founder of the In- 
tercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club and 
1)‘rector of International Heuse. 


| Pad, , 











Hugo Thompson E. Fay Campbell! 
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A New Endowment for 
International Friendship 


| URING the last year a gray 

mass of brick and stone has 
raised itself in New York on River- 
side Drive nearly opposite Grant’s 
Tomb. Its windows, row on row, in 
every direction drawing light, and its 
two towers are symbolic of its intel- 
lectual and spiritual aspirations. One 
asks, “What is it?” And thus the tale 
begin 


From the uttermost 
world they have come 


parts of the 
students ten 
to America seeking 
its best; the best of its institutions, 
the best of its industries, and of its 
civilization; but most of all these 
eager young people have come to 
study us—you and me. They come 
with faith, with an almost childish be- 
lief in our greatness and goodness and 
with a generous spirit of willingness 
to sit at our feet and learn. Fifteen 
hundred of these men and women are 
tudying in the colleges and profes- 
ional schools of New York City. 
Here they are thrown into the varied 
urface life of an impersonal city of 
million 


thousand strong 


Fourteen years ago a friendly 
spoken to one 
lonely, one who said that no 
one had greeted him in any way dur- 
ing the three weeks that he had been 
in New York. An investigation was 
made, which proved that the students 
vho come many thousands of miles to 
tudy in America—only a few of 
were really “lost” in the 
City of New York, with little 
opportunity to discover 


“Good morning” was 


who wa 


them then 
great 
beneath its 
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surface any real American life. An 
invitation to an informal tea in Earl 
Hall at Columbia on a Sunday after- 
noon met with such a hearty response 
that a series of Sunday suppers was 
planned, and these in turn proved so 
successful that a further program of 
hospitality and service was projected. 
Through the cooperation and interest 
of many American friends this pro- 
gram has been improved and en- 
larged, year by year, until now the 
club has an active student member- 
ship of 800 from seventy countries, 
studying in forty-two colleges and 
professional schools in Greater New 
York. And now a wonderful new 
home center on Riverside Drive is be- 
ing provided through the generosity 
and international-mindedness of Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The 
building, which will be called Interna- 
tional House, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. 


While architecturally one building, 
the International House is in reality 
six buildings in one. There is the 
dormitory for women, with 125 rooms; 
the dormitory for men, with 400 
rooms; the social features, the assem- 
bly hall and national rooms; the 
athletic equipment, consisting of gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, etc., the re- 
fectory, arranged for both cafeteria 
and tea room service, and an in- 
genious arrangement whereby the as- 
sembly hall may be used by outside 
groups at designated times, without 
interfering with the normal use of 
the building by students. 


The build- 
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ing will cost, including land and fur 
nishings, over two and one-half mil 
lions. 

While closely identified with the 
universities and other educational in- 
stitutions and with agencies engaged 
in furthering international under- 
standing and good will, International 
House is separately incorporated un- 
der a liberal charter which will en- 
able it to carry on its program of in- 
ternational service free of any edu- 
cational, religious, or political bias. 


The Cosmopolitan Club now has a 
large and active American member- 
ship. This will be increased in In- 
ternational House, on a resident and 
non-resident basis, for it is recognized 
as obvious that the objects sought re- 
quire the hearty and unselfish sup 
port of a large number of American 
students and friends. While Inter- 
national House will be a miniature 
world with all races, all nationalities, 
all religions, each with its particular 
point of view, inheritance and tradi 
tions, it will also be to no inconsider- 
able degree an American University 
Union—metropolitan, national, inter 
national in scope—open to men and 
women interested in furthering the 
objects for which it stands. 


What are these objects? Broadly 
speaking, there is only one—“‘That 
Brotherhood May Prevail.” This is 


the inscription carved over its main 
entrance. Prevail where? In the 
United States? In America? But 
this, we must remember, is Interna- 
tional House, the home of all nations; 
hence the meaning is clearly that In- 
ternational brotherhood may prevail. 


That brotherhood may prevail 
throughout the world. What are the 
principal ways in which Interna 


tional House will endeavor to carry 
out its great purpose? There are 
at least three. First, it will be a 
student movement. In the second 
place it will be an educational un 
dertaking. Out of wholesome stu 
dent activities—the bumping of 
physical elbows in friendly rivalry 
in the athletic equipment, and the 
intellectual give and take of friendly 
intercourse on topics of a serious 
import—will come about an educa 
tional process that will make itself 
felt in many lands. In the third 
place, this will be a spiritual move 
ment. Not in the rivalry of the 
adherents of different sects or re- 
ligions, but in a spirit of reciproc- 
ity, each loving his own, and try- 
ing to see the good in his neigh- 
bors. 

International House has a prom- 
ising future. Does it not give us 
a deepened faith, when we see how 
a morning greeting has developed 
into an opportunity for world 
friendship ? 


Harry E. EDMONDS 
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The Theological Seminaries 


To Those Who Were 
At Indianapolis 


you will recall that one of the de- 
cisions reached at Indianapolis 
read something like this: 

That each seminary attempt to 
form a small commission within its 
student body to make a_ thorough 
study of the nature and function of 
the Christian Church. 

No other portion of the conference 
report has been commented upon so 
favorably as this. Dr. William Adams 
Brown refers to it in his review of 
“Students and the Church Universal” 
as an extremely significant decision. 
The intention was magnificent. But 
what have we done about it? Have 
any of us taken it seriously? Per- 
haps we didn’t know just where to 
begin, and besides, the report of the 
conference was so late in appearing 
that our initial ardor may have cooled 
before the questions were available 
which would be used as a basis for 
discussion. Perfectly true, but what- 
ever we may or may not have done 
this spring, now is the time to lay 
plans for the autumn. Let each one 
of us who shared in Indianapolis take 
steps now looking toward the founda- 
tion of a small study group or com- 
mission in the fall similar to that 
described on pp. 48 and 49 of “Stu- 
dents and the Church Universal.” If 
you are not returning to the seminary 
yourself, leave somebody behind you 
who understands what we had in mind 
and is enthusiastic enough about it 
to put it through. 


A commission has been formed 
under the auspices of the Conference 
on the Christian Way of Life to pre- 
pare a syllabus on the Church which 
might be of use to university students. 
A preliminary series of questions will 
be ready for use in select groups in 
several of the summer conferences. On 
the basis of experience gained there 
the questions will be revised and 
elaborated for more extensive use in 
the Autumn. These also will be 
available for use in the seminaries. 

We are drawing near a day when 
loyalty to our Lord will demand that 
we revise our conception of Church 
and acquire a conception which shall 
express more completely His Spirit 
of Unity and hence be more service- 
able in introducing the Reign of God. 
Sectarianism must go! Let us con- 
sider what Christ would have His 
Church become. 

Will any who intend to collect a 
group next Autumn to study the na- 
ture and function of the Church write 


to the undersigned, Room 504, 347 
Madison avenue, New York City. 
FrRANcIS P. MILLER 


Southern Conference for 
Seminary Men 


HEOLOGICAL Students of the 

south will be glad to know that a 
conference is being planned for them 
in conjunction with the annual Stu- 
dent Conference at Blue Ridge, June 
17-26. It is hoped that every semin- 
ary in the south will have represen- 
tatives at this conference. The theo- 
logical students will not only have a 
part in the general conference, but in 
addition will have their own meetings 
to discuss problems of special concern 
to the ministry. 

This is the first general conference 
of theological students held in the 
south. It should prove of great value 
and inspiration to them. More de- 
tailed information is being sent to 
each seminary.—J. K. Morris, Theo. 
Seminary (Alexandria). 


Two Theological Pamphlets 
STUDENTS AND THE CHURCH UNIVER- 

SAL. Association Twenty- 

five cents. 

A splendid series of addresses de- 
livered at the national conference of 
theological students at Indianapolis 
December 28, 1923-January 1, 1924. 
Among these is a stirring talk by G. 
A. Studdert-Kennedy. See detailed re- 
view on p. 19. 


Press. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Copies on 
request from Lee Vrooman, Hart- 
ford Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
This pamphlet contains articles by 

four Hartford Theological Seminary 

students and presents the Christian 
ministry from the “Student 

Point.’” ———~ 


View 


(Continued from column 8) 


superficial distinctions vanished. In 
the first gathering the leader struck 
this keynote of unity. As the retreat 
progressed, a genuine bond of fellow- 
ship knit up together while we 
thought, prayed, and talked over our 
problems. The gathering was a real 
uplift to us spiritually. It also gave 
us a new sympathy with other points 
of view; it stimulated our thought; it 
was a time of cultivation of inspiring 
friendship, and, greatest of all, it left 
with us the conviction that co-opera- 
tion in the Church must come through 
a sincere devotion to the spirit of 
Jesus Christ.”,—D. K. SLOATMAN, 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Retreat at Drew 
Seminary 


FEW weeks ago twenty-five men 
<\ of different creeds and theological 
positions gathered quietly together for 
a few hours of fellowship and devo- 
tion. That the result was well worth 
while and might be duplicated profit- 
ably by many seminaries throughout 
the country, is evident from the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a remarkable 
series of letters: 


“When the present students in our 
theological seminaries are the leaders 
in the Church, what will their attitude 
be toward controversial matters? The 
future was forecast to some degree at 
a retreat held on March 7th, and 
8th, at Drew Theological Seminary. It 
was a student movement among 
Union, Princeton, Biblical and Drew 
seminaries. No professors, or older 
men were present. These seminaries 
represent schools of theological 
thought as diverse as now exist. 


“What happened? The students met 
each other in the attitude of mutual 
respect for each other’s beliefs, of 
confidence, and trust that each was 
seeking to find the truth. From the 
first there was evident a genuine 
spiritual fellowship, and in that sense 
there was achieved a real unity. They 
are about much more serious business 
than controversy—and it is possible 
that during the next fifteen years 
there will come a new era of prac- 
tical co-operation, and _ fellowship 
among the ministers of the Christian 
churches.”” — HIRAM LYON, 
Seminary. 





Union 


“Nobody waxed eloquent in debate. 
There was little evidence, to one not 
looking for it, of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. We prayed for a spirit of 
unity and were blessed according to 
the measure of our faith. It is to be 
hoped that we may look forward to 
more retreats. We need just such an 
experience to key us up and to bind 
us together. When we do meet let us 
be prayerful, earnest, eager; and let 
each plan to make a real contribution 
to the experience of the group. We've 


made a good start. Let’s keep go 


ing.”"—S. FRANKLIN Mack, Biblical 
Ne meina) / in Ne mw Yo? ke. 
“The feature . . . that im- 


pressed me most was the strong spirit 
of genuine Christian brotherhood. We 


forgot that we were from Union, 
tiblical, Princeton, and Drew; that 
we held to different creeds. These 


(Continued in column 2) 








Students of the World 


AS SEEN THROUGH 


The World’s Student Christian F ederation 


Max Yergan in South Africa 


6 per INTERCOLLEGIAN has just re- 
ceived a copy of the intensely in- 
teresting report which Max Yergan 
presented at the conclusion of his first 
year of work in South Africa. It 
bears evidence on every page of the 
deeply spiritual and _ statesmanlike 
work which he is making possible. 

Mr. Yergan was formerly one of 
the secretaries of the Colored Depart- 
ment of the International Committee. 
He is now secretary for native insti- 
tutions in the Student Christian As- 
sociation of South Africa. In con- 
cluding his report he says: 

I wish to record my deep appreciation 
of the splendid spirit of co-operatior 
which I have met almost everywhere in 
the country on the part of government 
officials, heads of institutions, other mis- 
sionaries, teachers, and students. This, 
along with my own observation of Euro- 
pean good-will, have given me the founda- 
tion for the appeal for general confidence 


and co-operation which I make to students 


everywhere, Likewise, the opportunities 


which have been made for me to confer 
with groups of European students have 
given me a helpful message for my fellow 
native students which I believe has stim- 
ulated them in their belief in the power 
of Christ through interracial and other 
co-operation to create a better understand- 
ing and make for a more hopeful future 
I have a clear conviction that God has 
blessed us during the year and that He 
has large things for us to do in this and 
future years. In him and in the sustain- 
ing power of the spirit of Jesus Christ is 
our trust. 


The Madras International 
Fellowship 


T must be a very small proportion 

of those living in the city ot 
Madras who have ever heard of the 
Madras International Fellowship and 
yet it is the conviction of those who 
are acquainted with the Fellowship 
that it may become a powerful means 
of promoting mutual understanding 
and good will within the city. The 
Fellowship dates back to a discussion 
in July, 1922, between fourteen 
friends of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation who were concerned 
at the divisions existing between men 
of different races in Madras. The 
Fellowship soon outgrew the thoughts 
of its founders at that first discus- 
sion. Its membership is not confined 
to any creed or race and its aim is to 
bring together people of different na- 
tionalities and to promote a better un- 
derstanding between them. The ex- 
perience best remembered in the his- 
tory of the Fellowship is the Retreat 
which was held on November 23 to 
25. One of the members records his 
impressions as follows: 


28 


“Two main strand: of thought were ex- 
pressed by various peoples in various ways. 
Some held that nationalism was an essential 
preliminary to internationalism, something 
very much akin to the school of thought rep 
resented by Mazzini. Just as the setting up 
of a home does not imply aggrandisement at 
the expense of other homes or warfare on 
other families, the cult of true nationalism 
helps and never hinders the friendship of 
people of different nationalities. To those 
who thought in this way the growth of a 
true nationalism was a matter of supreme im- 
portance There was a right kind of na- 
tionalism and a Wrong one. The latter—the 
much-deplored ““My country, right or wrong!” 
sort of nationalism—-was condemned by all 
present. The better type of nationalism he'ped 
to create and conserve all that was best and 
mos: beautiful in the life of the nation. Such 
a conservation some felt was necessary in or- 
der to give richness to internationalism, Only 
free people could be equal, sO political eman- 
cipation was necessary for all. Once free, 
India would naturally be international. By 
genius she was international and the present 
interest in nationalism was only to assert her 
identity and to claim the right to call her 
soul her own Once that was granted, her 
nationalism would merge into that higher 
synthesis Internationalism. 

“The other strand of thought that some 
gave expression to was that nationalism leads 
not to internationalism but to universal dis- 
aster. They were in doubt as to whether na- 
tionalism was even a good servant, but they 
all felt it was a bad master, as evidenced by 
the exhibition of modern European national- 
ism.” 


A Picture of Moscow Student 
Life 


—— the windows one may 
see the beginning of daylight. A 
head with dishevelled hair appears 
from under a ragged blanket and 
peers about the room. A man arises, 
prodiguously yawning. Others are 
lying on the floor all around him. He 
looks about for a place to put his feet. 

“Idiot!” shouts a voice. “You 
stepped on my hand!” 

Now in all corners voices are heard. 


People are getting up, yawning and 
stretching. Their beds are planks 
held up by boxes. Some of the stu 
dents run out and return with bread. 
They sit on the beds to eat, for there 
are no tables, chairs or benches. It is 
stifling in the room—a smell of dirty 
linen, blankets and sheepskins. So be- 
gins the day in a student boarding 
house where seven hundred are shel- 
tered. 

They have many different interests 
and inclinations, but all are bound to- 
gether by a common determination to 
go on with their studies, come what 
may. They are accustomed to living 
together like a great family. They 
share with each other, help one an- 
other. If work is found, they divide 
it fairly. And they do not forget the 
girl students. Always if ten men go 
to unload wood from cars, they take 
along two women, for the women are 
willing to do anything, no matter how 
hard and exhausting, in order to earn 
a little. 


Upstairs are the women’s quarters. 
Here it is cleaner than in the men’s 
rooms. There is even a looking glass 
and a picture on the wall. Also there 
are clean sheets and pillow cases. Ten 
women are sitting about the room. 
Some are sewing. One is bending 
over an oven; another is kneading 
bread. 

“Comerades,” someone calls. “Let 
us go and cut wood.” 

“Is it obligatory?” the visitor asks. 

“It is for ourselves. When we need 
wood we must get it from the cellar, 
saw and cut it. Then we get our 
dinner.” 








M. Henriod (right) visits Africa and discusses Federation 
matters with Max Yergan (left). 
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Schloss Elmau 


On to Schloss Elmau 


Spores Executive Committee of Eu- 
ropean Student Relief «t its an- 
nual meeting held in Geneva last Jan- 
uary, took the following action: 


That the invitaticn extended by the 
Conference of European Student Relief be 
held July 1 - | r- ‘2 

That the invitation of the International 
Student Wirt iftshilfe det Deutscher 
Studentschaft to hold the conference in 
Schloss Elmau, Bavaria, be accepted 


It will be remembered that the pre- 
vious conference was held at Parad. 
Elmau will be the third annual Eu- 
ropean Student Relief Conference. A 
letter has come from the Geneva 
headquarters of the European Student 
Relief which stresses the importance 
of this gathering and expresses hope 
that America will be represented. 


From the Federation News 
Sheet 


T Z. KOO has made the joyful an- 
* nouncement that he hopes to be 
able to leave China in June, which is 
five months earlier than he originally 
expected to. This means that he will 
be present at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee at High Leigh, Eng- 
land, in August, a matter of vital im- 
portance to his work for the Federa- 
tion. 

Matrimonial activity is rife in the 
ranks of the Federation Executive 
Committee just now. Mohini Maya 
Das has just been married to Dina 
Nah Das, an Indian clergyman. This 
means, alas! that we lose her as In- 
dia’s representative on the General 
Committee of the Federation. The 
National Student Department Com- 
mittee unanimously appointed Mrs. S. 
K. Datta in her place. 

Our treasurer, Herman Rutgers, 
has just announced his engagement to 
Miss Nachenius, and is to be married 
in April. 


(Bavaria) 


Prep School Retreat 
pearing the preparatory schools 


suffer from the American “go- 
getter” philosophy even more than 
our “pitifully preoccupied” colleges 


do. The College Board Examination 
is a Sword of Damocles ever pendant. 
For school little conference 
has all the chances of fellowship and 
inspiration, which we 


boys a 


group usually 
count on, but more than that, it 
serves the purpose of the monastic 


retreat where for the first time per 
haps, the consider first 
things. 

The New Hampshire schools e: 
joyed such a time over the week-end 
of March 9th within the hospitable 
walls of Tilton Seminary. ‘“Today’s 
Opportunities” were considered. Frz- 
ternal delegates from New Hanip- 
shire State University and Worcester 
Academy were present. The older 
counsellors were Wallace Ross, Pet 
ley Foster, Ernest Conlon, Robert /. 
Marshall and John Currie. 


boys can 


News from the Colored Colleges 
and Schools 


Fifty boys attended the second an- 
nual Older Boys’ Conference for Okla- 
homa at Okmulgee recently. J. C. 
Watson, State Boys’ Work Secretary, 
and G. H. Fortner, teacher, Tulsa 
High School, were leaders. 

Florida Memorial College and Day- 
tona Cookman Collegiate Institute are 
the two new Associations placed on 
the official roster this month. 

A Bible Study Institute for Tennes- 
see colleges and schools will be held 
at Nashville, April 18-20. Fisk, Roger 
Williams, State College, Walden and 
Meharry Medical College will each 
send at least six delegates—three men 
and three women. 


A Student’s Note Book 


As “balanced rations” for May I 
recommend the following: 

RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES. ka. 2. 
Jacks (Doran; $1.) Because unlike 
us he is “perplexed, yet not unto 
despair.” 

I BELiIEve. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 
(Doran; $1.50.) You see why “Wood- 


bine Willie” keeps “that Shining 
Light” before his eye. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL 
CRISIS. 


Walter Rauschenbush. (Mac- 
millan; $2.) Because it rereads bet- 
ter than any recent book in this zone 
of thought. 


* K * 


In making reference in a college 
chapel to the suicide of a woman stu- 
dent, the president recently said: 

Somehow the sacrifice of this life is up to 
us. In some way we failed, and did not give 
our fellow student support that would have 
riven her that greater courage. We must not 
forget that we are all mutually responsible, 
one to another, and that in our community 


life we should go along helping and being 
helped 


Preparations are being made _ to 
bring out a new edition of Henry 
Wright’s “Will of God and a Man’s 
Lifework.” Association Press will 
publish it in the near future, includ- 
ing as an_ introduction George 
Stewart’s INTERCOLLEGIAN article 
evoked by Professor Wright’s death. 


* 


James Bronson Reynolds (Yale ’84 
and Yale Divinity School ’88), one of 
the pioneer student Association secre- 
taries, died at New Haven, Conn., 
January first. He was a man of many 
friendships, made during a long and 
useful life. After a year as General 
Secretary of the Yale Association, he 
visited England, then spent three 
years on the Continent. Then came 
a period of ill health. Later he en- 
tered social work at Hull House in 
Chicago and in New York City. 


In reluctantly accepting the resigna- 
tion of Frederick E. Wolf as _ sec- 
retary at the University of Wisconsin 
Association, the Advisory Board ex- 
pressed itself in a resolution of ap- 
preciation from which we quote a few 
sentences as follows: “Mr. Wolf has 
rendered six years of very remark- 
able service to the university. The 
Board gratefully acknowledges his 
splendid work in placing the Christian 
work upon a sound and constructive 
foundation.” 


* es * 


I am glad to learn that Oberlin has 
given A. A. Stagg, the famous Uni- 
versity of Chicago Coach, an honorary 
M. A. for “his outstanding position in 
the world of sport, for uplifting in- 
fluence over intercollegiate athletics, 
and for pioneer work in physical edu- 

sation.” A STUDENT MOVER. 
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News from the Field 


-acific Coast 


\ practically unanimous decision 
registered the sentiment of a student 
assembly at the University of Wash 
ington on the following resolution: 
“We hereby recommend to the Ad- 
ministration the unqualified expulsion 
of any student found guilty of pos- 
sessing or being under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor.” 


University of Arizona correspondent 
writes: “Twelve fellows, with two 
or three of the faculty, are meeting 
Sunday mornings regularly for prayer 
study 
Christian work on the campus.” 


and conference and about 


Willamette University has had three 
successful gospel teams. The work 
of one team brought two first decis- 
ions and forty reconsecrations. Open 
forums under the auspices of the 
Association have awakened real in- 
terest. One recent meeting was led 
by a Negro student who opened the 
meeting by preferring several charges 
against American Christians regard- 
ing race relationships. 


The students and faculty at the 
University of Redlands and Pomona 
College wish to broadcast to their stu- 
dent friends in Europe that they have 
recently pledged $335 and $575 re- 
spectively for the European Student 
Relief Fund. We are told that the 
University of California got $1,000 
from the Campus Chest for this same 
fund and that the University of Ore- 
gon turned in upwards of $300. 


Ten or twelve of the colleges in the 
field are intensely interested in the 
Student Pilgrimage of Friendship to 
Japan, which is all but a reality. The 


party will sail from San Francisco 
June 19 on the Taiyo Maru under the 
leadership of Norman F. Coleman, 
formerly a professor at Whitman and 
Reed, and now president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen in 
the Pacific Northwest. After practi- 
cally six weeks in Japan, which will 
include contacts with industrial cen- 
ters and meeting the _ religious 
forces at Kariuzawa and other places, 
and attendance at the National Stu- 
dent Conference and a climb up Fuji- 
yama, the party will leave Yokohama 
August 19, reaching San Francisco 
September 4. 


Rocky Mountain States 

Special meetings have been con- 
ducted in three’ of the larger institu- 
tions in this region: Henry Crane 
spent one week at Denver University 
in meetings that reached Denver Uni- 
versity more profoundly than any 
that had been previously held. Dr. 
Tittle, of Evanston, was the central 
speaker in a religious emphasis week 
at the University of Kansas. Kansas 
State Agricultural College revived 
their former plan of a world forum, 
bringing in a group of speakers rep- 
resenting different nations to bring 
the challenge of the world situation. 

Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado 
are promoting interest in the Estes 
Park Summer Student Conference by 
a broadcast over the radio. Once a 
week, at a given hour, prospective 
delegates in a local college are assem- 
bling at the receiving end to hear 
messages broadcasted from a central 
sending station. 

By a unique coincidence, four 
speakers who are more or less con- 
stantly in the American colleges- met 














Part of the delegation of five, who traveled 2,500 miles to attend the Asilomar 


mid-winter 
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Conference 


recently for breakfast at Denver. Al] 
though they have followed  eac! 
other’s trail for several years, Allyn 
K. Foster and J. Stitt Wilson met o1 
this occasion for the first time. The 
other two speakers were Alva Taylo 
and Bruce Curry. 


The Southwest 
Sixteen students hiked 28 miles 
from College of the Ozarks to the 
Arkansas Officers’ Training Confer 
ence, where sixty officers and Com 


mitteemen discussed campus _ prob 
lems, extended the state Student 
Council, made provision for more 


supervision; united in sending a rep 
resentative to the Washington citi 
zenship Conference, laid plans fo: 
record-breaking attendance at Hollis 
ter. 

The Hollister Faculty Conference— 
Seventh Annual Session—is being 
expanded to include student pastors 
and other church workers with stu 
dents. Discussions include race rela 
tions, campus problems and present- 
day tendencies in religion. 

A special faculty committee at 
Oklahoma A. & M. is to pass on ap 
plications and select a nominee for the 
New York Summer Service Group. 

Fifty-five newly elected officers at- 
tended the Missouri Officers’ Training 
Conference, which was unique in that 
several of the sessions were held 
jointly with the Y. W. C. A. One of 
the features was the amount of dis 
cussion in this conference, speeches 
being reduced to the minimum and 
discussion from the floor to the max 
imum. Students were so well satis 
fied with the plan that they voted to 
try the joint meeting again next year. 


The Middle West 


Law Enforcement has been vigo) 
ously upheld on many campuses 
Recent issues of this magazine have 
reported the uncompromising attitude 
at the universities of Michigan and 
Illinois in favor of enforcement; at 
Ohio State University a mass meet- 
ing of 2,500 men students, members 
of the R. O. T. C., took a strong 
stand for the observance of law, pro 
hibition and otherwise. At the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin 2,500 women 
students, in a mass meeting, declared 
themselves against drinking on the 
part of the men. There is a rule in 
the constitution in regard to wome! 
going to social events with young 
men who drink. They reaffirmed 
their loyalty to this rule. 
a year ago, the students voted to sus 
tain the recommendation of the Men’ 








At Oberlin, 
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enate that in drinking by students, 
the penalty for the first offense 
hould be suspension for a semester, 
ind for a second, dismissal. The fac- 
ilty accepted this proposal. 


At Ohio University, Athens, the 
Y. M. C. A., with the assistance of 
the student pastor, has arranged a 
schedule by which the various frater- 
nities and sororities attend in a body 
the Sunday morning services in the 
various churches at certain specified 
times during the semester. This has 
been very well carried out, each of the 
organizations attempting to have per- 
fect attendance. The two Associa- 
tions are having joint meetings to 
consider some of the major interna- 
tional problems, such as have been 
brought out by the Indianapolis Con- 
vention. These meetings draw a large 
crowd. 


Two Deputation Teams have gone 
out from North Dakota Agricultural 
college this year. Both trips have 
been for three days each. At Amenia, 
a small town, one hundred men and 
boys attended the Father-and-Son 
banquet on the second night of the 
team’s visit. 


A program of religious work at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad yards at In- 
dianapolis calls for the volunteer ser- 
vice of a good number of Butler Col- 
lege Association members. 


An open forum meeting at three 
o'clock each Sunday afternoon is cre- 
ating considerable interest and draw- 
ing an increasing attendance. This 
is a new enterprise at Ames (lowa), 
backed by the Indianapolis delegation. 


The South 


At the University of Geergia sixty 
men and women, representing the two 
Associations, have been meeting since 
Christmas on Sunday afternoons from 
5 to 6:30. This group plans the work 
of the Christian Associations on the 
campus and in the community. They 
are divided into six teams, each re- 
sponsible for some definite work, and 
making a report on results each week. 
The two working to- 
gether, are doing much to solve ur 
gent campus problems. 


Associations, 


Bible study is well under way at 
University of North Carolina. Groups 
are meeting Wednesday nights in 
every dormitory and practically every 
fraternity house on campus. Two 
books are being used: “Facing the 
Crisis” by Sherwood Eddy, and “Fac- 
ing Student Problems” by A. 
Curry, Jr. 


Bruce 


Southwestern Presbyterian Univer- 
sity had a two-day visit from James 
McConnally, traveling Secretary of 
Student Volunteer Movement. His 

















West Point’s 1923 Delegation at Silver Bay 


presentation of the needs of the for- 
eign field, followed by interviews 
with students, were a real help. 


Washington & Lee Student Volun- 
teers have undertaken’ educational 
work among Negroes of the commu- 
nity. This is proving good training 
and worth while. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Syracuse reports discussion groups 
fairly raging. “Never was there a 
time when they have been so much in 
demand and so enthusiastically sup- 
ported. They are following two man 
lines: (1) social problems, including 
war; (2) fundamental religious prob- 
lems. 


A student Association with four 
charter members has been established 
at New River State College. This 
“baby”. Association is one result of 
the visit of E. M. Tomlinson, Senior 
member of the West Virginia State 
Council. 

Another “new member” is_ the 
Association at the University of 
Maryland, which has been re-organ- 
ized after a lapse of nearly six years. 
There are twenty charter members. 


The Maryland State Training Con- 
ference, which this year will be 
planned by a joint committee of men 
and women, will deal. not only with 
fundamental life questions but also 
with the whole problem of Associa- 
tion methods. 


Princeton is having an interesting 
series of meetings under the leader- 
ship of Bernard I. Bell, Harry Fos- 
dick and Sherwood Eddy. To assist 
the speakers, twenty-five other men 
have been drafted to lead discussion 
groups. These groups, meeting im- 
mediately after each address, discuss 
the theme of the speaker, the group 


leaders also setting apart time for 
personal interviews. A total of ap- 
proximately 250 Princeton men are 
thus kept intimately in touch with 
every address and natural opportuni- 
ties given for effective personal ser- 
vice, 


New England 


Vocational lectures are being held 
at Harvard. Talks have been given 
by George Wickersham on “Public Life 
and the Law”; by Gerard Swope on 
“Business”; by Bishop William Law- 
rence on “The Ministry and Its Op- 
portunities.” There is to be a fourth 
lecture by President Ernest M. Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth on “Teaching.” 


Sherwood Eddy has been holding 
three-day campaigns, including a se- 
ries of addresses and consulations 
with students, at Colby, University of 
Maine, Harvard and Middlebury. 


A series of six forums sponsored by 
the Brown University Christian Asso- 
ciation and clubs of the university are 
being conducted. The first was ad- 
dressed by Governor William E. Sweet 
of Colorado on “The Irresistible 
Movement of Democracy.” At the 
second forum, Stanley High, author of 
“The Revolt of Youth,” spoke, using 
that title as the subject of his ad- 
dress. 

The Board and Cabinet of Dart- 
mouth Association are considering a 
reorganization, the purpose and hope 
of which is (1) to develop an Associ- 
ation composed of men who are more 
interested in the principles for which 
the Association stands than in another 
“college activity”; (2) to develop stu- 
dent leadership and initiative. 

At Harvard, Yale and the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire weekly group 
meetings are being held to discuss the 
questions raised at Indianapolis. 
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THE STUDENT YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


AFFILIATED WITH THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


To lead students 


PURPOSE 
to faith in God through Jesus Christ. 


To lead them into membership and service in the Christian Church. 
To promote their growth in Christian faith and character, especially through 


the study of the Bible 


and prayer. 


To influence them to devote themselves in united effort with all Christians to 
making the will of Christ effective in human society, and to extending the Kingdom 
of God throughout the world. 


STUDENT DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


Charles S. Campbell, Chairman 
George W. Perkins, Vice-Chairman 
3urke Baker 

James C. Baker 


H. G. Buehler 

M. L. Burton 

F. Trubee Davison 

D. J. Fleming 

Robert H. Gardiner 
Charles W. Gilkey 
Frank Porter Graham 
Theodore Ainsworth Greene 
Henry W. Hobson 

W. Douglas Mackenzie 
Paul Micou 

W. D. Murray 
Thomas Nicholson 
Frank W. Padelford 


COMMITTEE 
Christopher Pierson 
Charles Proffitt 
Lester Rogers 
Robert M. Russell 
J. Ross Stevenson 
George Stewart 
William E. Sweet 
A. M. Trawick 
A. C. Vinal 
Robert E. Vinson 
L. E. Wheeler 
R. P. Wilder 
Donald Winston 


NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL 
John Maddaford, Wesleyan 

Harry Bone, Univ. of Vt. 

Oscar J. St. Andre, Salem College 


R. P. Barnes, Lafayette 

R. C. Beaty, Georgia Tech. 

M. O. Williams, Va. Poly. Inst. 
William S&S. South- 


western 


Herrington, 


Raleigh Holmstedt, Hastings 
Hugo Thompson, Univ. of Minn. 
Glen D. Dalton, Ohio Wesleyan 
Leroy Klaus, Hamline Univ. 
George Steinman, Southwestern 
Don Schooler, Oklahoma Univ. 
L. Cummings, So. Br., U. of Cal. 
Wathen Kincheloe, 
State College 
V. E. Daniel, Wiley 
John Dillingham, Shaw 


Washington 


SECRETARIES WORKING AMONG STUDENTS 


Pacific Coast 
Gale Seaman 


YY. =. Cc. A Be 
Los Angeles, Ca 


1uing, 


Rocky Mountain States 
B. M. Cherrington 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 


Denver, Col 


Southwest 
A. R. Elliott 
712 Odd Fellows’ Building 
St. Louis, Mo 
Viddle West 
A. J. Elliott 
R. C. Bell 
19 South La Salle St., 


Chicago, Ill 


South 
J. W. Bergthold 
412 Palmer Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Middle Atlantic States 
W. H. Tinker 


347 Madison Ave 
New York City 


John R. Mott, General 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


Ne ” England 


Kansas 


STATES COOPERATING: M. H. McKean 


Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island: New 
Hampshire, Vermont. 


Topeka 


Kentucky 
4 or Vy Jirce + 
Kingsley Birge E. G. 
J. M. Currie, 
121 Chestn it St.. 
Springfield, Mass 


Louisville 


Calif Louisiana 
alitornia *A K J 
‘ A. . Jone 
*Ralph Cole 


- Hope St... 


I os Angel Ss 
Colorado Minn. and N. 
*R. C. Pifer Lester Howard 
v; 2 Sa Be‘ Gee Se 
Denver, Col. Mint.eapolis 
lllinois Missouri 


O. E. Pence 
19 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago St. Louis 
Indiana Ohio 
W. W. Mendenhall BH. kn 
1300 City Trust Bldg. 


Indianapolis Columbus 


lowa Pennsylvania 
E. R. Hinckley L. 
807 S. & L. Bldg., 


Des Moines Harrisburg 


Secretary 


Clarence P. Shedd, on leave 
347 MADISON AVENUE, 


418 Kansas Ave., 1422 


Howe 
221 W. Broadway, 


Ss 


303 Rouma 
Baton Rouge 


*W.S. Hopkins 
704 Odd Fellows’ Bldg. 


Seamans 
Long and Front Sts. 


M. Miller 
Calder Bldg., 


NEW YORK CITY 


S. Carolina 
*J. E. Johnson 


Sumter St., 
Columbia 


Washington 
*George B. Cole 
ie = ae * 
Seattle, Wash. 
West Virgina 
*W. C. Arnold 
State Y. M. C. A 
Charleston 


n Bldg., 


Dak. 


Blidg., Wisconsin 


Chester Hartlett 
147 Fourth St., 
Milwaukee 


Foreign Students 
Charles D. Hurrey 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


Negro Students 
W. C. Craver 
Frank T. Wilson 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


David R. Porter, Executive Secretary 
Francis P. Miller, Assistant Secretary 


*Part time. 
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